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I.—_INTROSPECTION. 
By J. LArrD. 


It is written in most text-books on psychology that there are 
two main sources of psychological evidence, introspective and 
interpretative. The psychologist may either examine his own 
mind by directing his attention to its working, or he may en- 
deavour to translate the behaviour of other men and of the 
animals into terms whose meaning is obtained through intro- 
spection. Plainly, if these statements are true, the validity 
of psychological conclusions must depend on the validity of 
introspection, and, if they are false, most psychologists have 
misunderstood their business. Psychologists, therefore, must 
be prepared to stand on their defence in this fundamental 
matter whenever the value of introspective evidence is seri- 
ously challenged. At the present time, this challenge is 
sounded from many different quarters, although it is much less 
formidable in some cases than in others. 

Indeed, some of the objections to introspection seem to 
depend upon the taste and aspirations of the objector rather 
than upon the logical arguments hecan muster. Students of 
comparative psychology, for instance, naturally dislike intro- 
spective methods and interpretations into introspective terms. 
They can tell how an animal responds, not how it feels. 
They can measure the flow of a dog’s saliva at the sound of a 
dinner-gong or the time in which a blind rat learns to thread 
its way through a maze, and this is the only type of event 
they can measure with precision. Even if the animal seems 
to be as intelligent as the Elberfeld horses were supposed to be, 
the state of the animal’s mind must remain a matter of con- 
jecture. Comparative psychologists, therefore, prefer to keep 
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to methods which give objectively certain results, and to study 
human behaviour in the same way as animal response, in 
order that their measurements and other statistics may be 
strictly comparable. 

A preference of this kind, however, does not affect the prin- 
ciple of the usual psychological methods. At the best it gives 
a hint that the study of mere behaviour is more likely to be 
useful and informing than the study of psychology. This 
hint is frequently supplemented by a variety of dubious argu- 
ments. In the first place, we are told that introspective pre- 
suppositions and ideals have hitherto impeded honest inquiry 
into behaviour, that the exact study of animal behaviour 
opens a promising field which has been very inadequately 
explored, and that young investigators are more likely to 
discover important new truths here than if they follow the 
beaten track of traditional psychology. This cheerful outlook 
becomes still brighter when we remember that laboratory 
appliances and technique have recently advanced very notably ! 
in this sphere. In the second place, psychologists are asked 
to reflect upon the contrast between the new methods for 
studying behaviour and the old introspective psychology. 
With the new methods science enters, clad in a livery which 
all the world has come to know and respect. The exact 
technique of the laboratory receives due recognition, verifiable 
statistics are carefully compiled, objective proof is forthcoming. 
The old methods, on the other hand, are survivals from the 
time when mere reflexion was supposed to be superior to ex- 
periment, and neither 'l'ycho Brahe nor Galileo nor Huyghens 
had come to teach the world a more excellent way. Ina word, 
the old methods and the new are separated by the great gulf 
which divides pure science from mere literature. To clinch 
the argument, psychologists are sometimes informed that in- 
trospective methods do not obtain results that can be utilised 
by legislators or social reformers under modern conditions. 

These arguments certainly show that the usual psycho- 
logical methods differ from those employed in the other natural 
sciences. Indeed the alleged uselessness of current psychology 
is assumed to follow from the mere fact of this difference ; 
and that is scarcely an argument. Those who employ the 
method of introspection maintain that from the nature of the 
case each human being can observe his own mind only, and 
consequently that the methods of psychology must differ funda- 
mentally from those of the other natural sciences, since in 
their case there is assumed to be a common object which many 
observers can investigate independently and can measure by 
methods which presuppose a common instrument of measure- 
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ment acting uniformly. The mere assertion of this conse- 
quence does not prove either that introspection is impossible 
or that it is useless. 

Certainly, if one and the same thing, this mind or that, 
could be studied by both methods, those methods which have 
been so successfully used by the other natural sciences might 
fairly be presumed to be the best for psychological purposes 
also. But this identification is precisely the point in dispute. 
The reactions of the organism may be measured and recorded 
in this way, but are these reactions the same thing as the 
mental experiences which are the object of introspection ? 
It is surely preposterous to assume this without argument. 
Indeed the objector himself assumes the contrary. The ob- 
jector maintains that each psychologist of the usual type is 
simply a sort of Mrs. Gummidge, and consequently impervi- 
ous toargument. That good lady, as the reader will recollect, 
was accustomed to say that she ‘felt it more’ than the rest 
of the Peggotty family when the weather was cold, or when 
she had any other excuse for being ‘contrairy ’. The only 
verifiable fact, however, would be whether Mrs. Gummidge 
‘showed it more’. If so, the objector has the choice of two 
alternatives. Either what Mrs. Gummidge shows and what 
she feels are precisely identical or they are not. If not, then 
cadit questio. There are two different fields of study. If so, 
then it is hard to see why introspective methods should have 
worked such mischief in comparative psychology or why it 
should be impossible to tell how an animal feels. In a word 
it is impossible to impugn either the accuracy or the import- 
ance of introspective psychology on the ground that something 
other than the mind (7.e., behaviour) ought to be studied in 
another way. 

We may pass, then, to more serious objections of principle. 
The introspective attitude, of course, is so familiar, that there 
can be no doubts concerning its existence. No one, for 
instance, could deny that Shelley's lines to the Ravine of Arve 
describe an introspective attitude :— 

—Dizzy Ravine! And when | gaze on thee 
I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on my own separate phantasy, 
My own, my human mind, which passively 
Now renders and receives fast influencings, 
Holding an unremitting interchange 
With the clear universe of things around. 


The only disputable questions in the case concern the in- 
terpretation of this attitude, not its existence. If psychology 
Is a science based primarily upon introspection, what sort of 
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process is introspection? What manner of tidings does it 
convey ? Can these tidings be regarded as trustworthy after 
a careful scrutiny into the problems in theory of knowledge 
which are implied ? 

Introspective evidence usually purports to be a descriptive 
account of a certain matter of fact, the passions and opera- 
tions of the mind. If so, and unless reason can be show n to 
the contrary, it seems both legitimate and necessary to assume 
that introspection has the same general characteristics as any 
other mental process by means of which we are able to ap- 
prehend the truth of fact. It must be a kind of cognition, and, 
more precisely, a kind of observation implying direct t acquaint- 
ance with its object. The thesis of this paper is that intro- 
spection ought to be so regarded in spite of the numerous 
objections to this view which are either expressed or implied 
in contemporary psychology and philosophy. 

On the whole, these objections may be subdivided most 
conveniently under three heads. In the first place it may be 
argued that introspection as above interpreted is an impossible 
feat since there can be no such act of direct acquaintance 
with the mind. A second objection states that the act of 
introspection necessarily falsifies since it transforms into an 
object what is essentially not an object. In the third place 
there is a series of objections connected with the opinion of 
certain of the American New Realists that neither the Ego 
nor consciousness are distinctive existent entities. 


The analysis of cognition implies in the last resort that the 
knowing mind is directly confronted with reality. There must 
be some direct apprehension, and a difference between the 
process of apprehension and the apprehended fact. Objects 
which are known indirectly or by description presuppose 
direct apprehension as much as any others, since any mediate 
apprehension requires the unmediated apprehension of the 
data for, and of the links in, the chain of mediation. The dif- 
ference between process and object, it is true, may be hard to 
demonstrate in many cases. Sometimes there is clearly an 
existential difference, as in the present recollection of a former 
event or in the repeated apprehension of precisely the same 
proposition. In other cases it is much more disputable 
whether the existence of the two can be severed, but there 
must be a difference if the cognitive relation holds. The 
cognitive relation is never one of identity. 

We have to ask another question, then: We want to know 
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whether there are good reasons for denying the possibility 
of this relation in the particular instance of introspection. 
Can the process of introspection be different from the fact it 
observes, and can it be directly confronted with that fact ? 
When introspection is interpreted in this way, the analysis 
of it is broadly similar to that of observation through the 
senses.! Both species of observation are regarded as processes 
of direct inspection of existent fact. Indeed, the analysis 
gives no reason for supposing that the kind of inspection is 
different. The distinctive peculiarities of introspection, to- 
gether with its range and limits, might well be due to the char- 
acter of the object apprehended in introspection, and to the 
special conditions under which introspection is possible. The 
most obvious objection, therefore, is based upon the denial 
of any real analogy between these two species of observation. 
This objection, however, is frequently stated in an irrelevant 
form. The parallel treatment of introspection and sensory 


!'Mr. Norman Smith, in his Commentary to Kant’s Critique, asserts in 
two places (p. 148 and pp. 292-293) that ‘no great thinker except Locke 
has attempted to interpret inner consciousness on the analogy of the 
senses’. If this sweeping generalisation were accurate it might, of course, 
be used as an argumentum ud verecundiam, and work towards the undoing 
of little thinkers not sufficiently presumptuous to be content with the 
solitary aegis of Locke. I cannot help feeling doubtful about it, however. 
For example, I wonder whether Mr. Smith interpreted Descartes rightly 
at the time he made this statement. The argument in the Second Medita- 
tion appears to me to be strangely opposed to it, and I am strengthened 
in this opinion by considering, e.y., Arnauld’s defence of the Cartesian 
position against Malebranche’s view that we know ourselves by a ‘ senti- 
ment intérieur’ only (Des vraies et des fausses idées, chap. xxiii., § 8). 
Perhaps I may quote Descartes, Principes, Part I., $9: ‘ Par le mot de 
penser, j’entends tout ce qui se fait en nous de telle sorte que nous I’ap- 
percevons immédiatement par nous-m¢mes ; ¢c’est pourquoi non seulement 
entendre, vouloir, imaginer, mais aussi sentir, est la méme chose ici que 
penser,” and ibid., § 11: ‘‘Or, afin de savoir comment la connaissance 
que nous avons de notre pensée, précéde celle que nous avons du corps, et 
quelle est incomparablement plus évidente . . . il est certain que nous 
en remarquons beaucoup plus en notre pensée, qu’en aucune autre chose 
que ce puisse étre; d’autant qu’il n’y a rien qui nous fasse connaitre quoi 
que ce soit, qui ne nous fasse encore plus certainement connaitre notre 
pensée. 

Mr. Smith’s exposition, of course, refers primarily to Kant, but his 
argument on p. 293 certainly implies that it is always a confusion to sup- 
pose that there is even an analogy between ‘inner sense’ and ‘self-con- 
scious reflexion’. Moreover, it is hard to understand his comments 
unless he means that ‘ the doctrine which is mainly responsible for Kant’s 
theory of inner sense, namely, that there can be no awareness of awareness, 
but only of existences which are objective,’ is true and therefore decisive 
against the analogy. If this be his meaning it is surely permissible to ask 
why ‘self-conscious reflexion’ implies that there can be no awareness of 
awareness, and indeed how such reflexion could occur at all in the absence 
of self-cognition of this kind. 
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observation does not imply that there are no differences be- 
tween them. ‘The important question is whether there is or 
is not in both cases direct acquaintance with a particular exist- 
ent, and there is no need to press the parallel in any other 
sense. Accordingly it is irrelevant to argue that there is no 
evidence for the existence of a distinctive sense-organ in the 
case of introspection, or to say with Comte that the observing 
organ cannot observe itself. A sense-organ does not observe 
anything since only the mind observes, and there is no need 
to assume that every specific variety of cognition requires a 
specific organ. If it did there might very well be a specific 
introspective area in the cortex. Our mere ignorance whether 
there is such an area or not would not therefore justify us in 
denying the possibility of introspection. But it is needless 
to pursue these questions since they have no important bearing 
on the issue. 

The more important arguments seem to be that introspec- 
tion cannot be interpreted in the way suggested, since in its 
case observer and observed are one; that an infinite regress 
would be implied if, per impossibile, an act of the mind could 
really contemplate itself ; and that all mental processes are in 
fact ‘enjoyments’ which for that reason cannot be contem- 
plated. 

Since cognition and, in particular, direct inspection presup- 
pose a difference between process and object, the first of these 
objections might readily appear to be insuperable. A little 
reflexion shows, however, that the sense in which it is correct 
to say that observer and observed are one in the case of 
introspection is much too general to supply a basis for a con- 
clusive objection. The process of introspection, in any given 
instance, is part of the same mind as the processes which it 
observes. These parts, however, need not be the same, and 
there is no good reason for supposing that they ever are the 
same. It is clear that if introspection is a process of cognition 
it cannot be identical with its object when that object is not 
a cognitive process but a feeling or a conation. Again, in the 
case of retrospection, process and object are events occurring 
at different times. In both these instances it is accurate to 
say that observer and observed are one if the meaning is that 
observing and being observed belong to one and the same 
mind. But the process of introspection and its object are not 
identical in either. 

The difficulties connected with the introspection of 
cognitive act which occurs simultaneously with the introspec- 
tion of it would seem more formidable, but even these do not 
seem to be decisive. It is impossible for a cognitive act to be 
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its own object, but why should it be impossible for one cogni- 
tive act to be aware of another which occurs simultaneously 
with it? Many psychologists, it is true, deny the possibility 
of simultaneous introspection altogether, and maintain that 
the process is always one of memory. This, if it were true, 
would evade every difficulty of the type we are considering, 
but the evasion, besides being theoretically unnecessary, 
would cost too dear. In the first place, it does not seem to 
be in harmony with the facts. We certainly appear to our- 
selves to be capable of observing our mental processes at the 
time of their occurrence and not merely in memory. If we 
are mistaken in this opinion, at any rate the interval that has 
elapsed must be too short to be appreciable, and there is no 
means of proving empirically that there has been such an 
interval. Moreover, if this theory were true, introspection 
would always be a process of remembering what had not 
been observed, and this seems highly improbable. The fact 
of retrospection, indeed, tends to suggest a precisely opposite 
view. How can there be retrospection unless we are at least 
dimly aware of the character of our mental processes at the 
time when they occur ? 

The fear of an infinite regress is even less excusable in the 
case of introspection than elsewhere. Doubtless, if an intro- 
spective act may apprehend another cognitive act, a second 
introspective act might be capable of observing the first, and 
so on indefinitely, until the empirical limitations of human 
minds and the tediousness and uselessness of the procedure 
put a stop to it. An implication of this sort, however, would 
be a valid objection only if an infinite regress were logically 
required. There would be a vicious infinite if the occurrence 
of the process of introspection logically presupposed the 
introspection of this introspection, and so ad infinitum. 
Otherwise the infinite process, if it could occur, would be 
entirely innocuous. 

The argument that all mental processes are ‘ enjoyments’ 
which, on that account, cannot be ‘contemplated’ seems to 
be a true description of fact with regard to what it asserts, 
and a mere dogma with regard to what it denies. Mental 
processes are ‘ enjoyments’ whose being, if they refer to any- 
thing, is to refer to something not themselves. Thus the 
species of ‘enjoyment’ which 1s called cognition refers not 
to itself but to the object which it apprehends. This, how- 
ever, does not prove that such a process is never itself appre- 
hensible. It merely proves that if the act is apprehended it 
must be apprehended by another act. 
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To put the argument otherwise, this account of ‘ enjoy- 
ments’ would be tenable only if all enjoyments were intrinsic- 
ally incapable of being contemplated. If so, they could not 
be contemplated even in memory. In fact, however, the 
contemplation of our past experiences in memory seems to 
be not only possible but even the rule. All recollections, 
properly speaking, are personal. We recollect not only this 
or the other objective event, but our former attitude towards 
it, our former experience of it. The former event and the 
former enjoyments appear to be apprehended in precisely the 
same way; and, if that is true, it follows that our enjoyments 
are not intrinsically incapable of being contemplated. More- 
over, there are certain qualities and relationships which are 
common to enjoyments and to non-enjoyments. Temporal 
transience, for instance, is common to both and apprehended 
in the same way in both. But it is plainly impossible that 
lapse of time should be a common object in this fashion, if 
enjoyments can never be contemplated and if non-enjoyments 
must always be contemplated when they appear at all. 

These arguments, then, do not prove the impossibility of in- 
trospection regarded as a cognitive process directly acquainted 
with other mental processes. The objector, accordingly, has 
to take refuge in a simple denial, and to assert that his intro- 
spection is not of this kind. This assertion cannot, of course, 
be directly refuted, but there are considerations which show 
that it is probably mistaken. 

If introspection cannot be regarded as an act of contempla- 
tion, what alternative is there? What is the meaning of 
introspection if it is not cognition ? 

The alternative seems to depend upon certain untenable 
assumptions. The objector assumes that a conscious pro- 
cess, simply because it is conscious, must be just what it feels 
like. Consequently all that is necessary for the appreciation 
of it is that it should be allowed to exist in its proper char- 
acter, and be saved from confusion with other concurrent 
processes. Thus in attending to the states of our own minds 
we do not really contemplate them. We merely divert our 
attention from extraneous objects, and immerse our minds 
in themselves. This, it is held, is the only way in which we 
can become our true minds, and such a process of becoming 
is therefore and necessarily a sufficient revelation of what 
our minds are in themselves. 

There is a certain plausibility in this theory, but any 
initial presumptions in its favour are speedily dispelled by 
reflexion. Certainly we are what we are, and possibly our 
psychical existence is precisely identical with our conscious 
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existence. But if the mere existence of any conscious pro- 
cess is therefore and necessarily a complete revelation of its 
character and content, where is the need for introspection at 
all, and how is there room for any possible mistake or dubiety ? 
Why must the psychologist, with great pains and labour, 
become immersed in himself in this fashion if haply he may 
achieve some insight into what he really is? He is bound 
to be what he is without any effort whatever, and if his 
psychical existence reveals the whole of its character by the 
mere fact of existing, it would seem to follow that if the 
introspective attitude differs from the non-introspective, the 
difference must consist in the fact that the man has become 
different. In that case introspection would necessarily defeat 
its own aims, whereas, on the usual theory, there is merely 
a risk of failure from this cause. Attention to our own minds 
may alter their current. It is hard to suppose that it must. 
And if it must, how is it possible to allow for the error ? 

In any case, if there is danger of error in attending to our 
minds there is no possibility of truth without attending to 
them. The gods do not give us this gift without requiring 
our labour in exchange for it. Accordingly, since we have 
to attend to our minds in order to know them, the important 
question is whether there is any essential difference between 
the attention so directed and the attention to other things. 
There does not seem to be any essential difference. In both 
cases the attention is directed towards something, in both 
cases it fixes its object and dwells upon it, in both cases it 
is the only means of obtaining a direct inspection which has 
some claim to be trusted. 

We may conclude, then, that there is no intrinsic absurdity 
in supposing that introspection is a process of direct cognitive 
acquaintance with our own minds, and that there is strong 
evidence supporting the view that it is, in fact, a process of 
this kind. This conclusion, of course, does not imply that 
introspection is infallible. On the contrary, it is usually 
supposed to be very difficult and very fallible. Indeed, psy- 
chologists often give the impression that no one is really 
competent to make any precise and detailed assertions on 
introspective grounds unless he belongs to the select coterie 
of those who have devoted many years to practising the art. 
3e that as it may, there is at least no justification for the 
claim of infallibility unless with regard to very general asser- 
tions such as the statement that doubting differs from believ- 
ing or repugnance from delight. And the reason is plain. 
The relation of acquaintance never presupposes any sort of 
likeness or identity between the process of knowing and the 
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thing known. Such considerations are entirely irrelevant, 
and consequently mistakes are just as likely to arise in the 
cognition of a cognition or of some other mental process as 
in the cognition of objects which are not mental at all. 


IL. 


The principal argument under this head is the very 
common one that the mind as known is an object, whereas 
in fact it is a subject. This contention might be argued on 
several different assumptions, and one of the possible argu- 
ments would seem to be identical with the view already 
considered, ?.¢., that an enjoyment cannot be contemplated. A 
separate discussion of it is required, however, owing to the 
fact that it is usually defended by arguments which depend 
wholly upon special assumptions in the theory of knowledge. 
The conclusion of the contention is always that the subject 
can never be known as it is, since if it is regarded as an ob- 
ject of knowledge its character is therefore transformed. 

Piainly the force and the very meaning of this contention 
depend upon the way in which the terms subject and object 
are interpreted. Thus the argument is valid if the distinction 
between the knowing process and its object is interpreted 
as a mere difference of aspect within psychical fact. The 
subject in this case could never become an object without a 
change of aspect which would be equivalent to a change of 
character. The felt mass would have to become a significant 
idea. Again, if knowledge is regarded as essentially repre- 
sentative, its immediate object can be only a symbol of fact, 
and not fact itself, so that the subject as known would be a 
mere representative of the real subject. In the third place, 
the so-called subject-object duality might easily be interpreted 
in a way which made it theoretically impossible for the sub- 
ject to be an object of knowledge. If subject and object are 
regarded as abstractions in themselves whose whole being is 
merely to be complementary to one another, and if they are 
complementary precisely on account of their inalienable dis- 
tinction from one another, then the subject would be mean- 
ingless as an object. Even if Ferrier’s less radical way of 
putting the theory were true, and object plus subject were 
the minimum scibile per se, it is hard to see how this conclu- 
sion could be avoided. Ferrier’s theory certainly implies 
that the subject can never be the total object of cognition 
under any circumstances. What is more, his argument that 
it could be known at all (in terms of his general theory), 
seems to be little besides the irrelevant assertion that in point 
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of fact it is known.’ If, as he asserts, everything that I 
know is known to me mecum, then I myself must be known 
to myself mecum ; and if this circumstance does not affect my 
knowledge of myself it should not affect my knowledge of 
anything else. 

If the need for brevity could be accounted a sufficient ex- 
cuse for dealing with a wide subject in a few words, it would 
be permissible to dismiss these theories as inadequate or in- 
conclusive. ‘The first of them assumes that the whole pro- 
blem of cognition can be explained by distinguishing those 
presentations or presentational elements which have a sym- 
bolic character from those which have not. This distinction, 
however, cannot be the essence of the cognitive relation since 
all presentations, whether or not they can be used as signs, 
must be presented to something, and since the fact of being 
presented is the principal element in the case. Similarly 
the representative theory is clearly inadequate. Knowledge 
cannot consist wholly in representation since the knowledge 
that there is representation implies the knowledge both of 
the representative and of the thing it represents. The third 
theory, in its turn, suffers from the same defect. There 
must, of course, be a subject-object duality in any piece of 
knowing, but how is it possible to know this elementary truth 
without knowing both subject and object and their relation ? 
It does not follow, of course, that the subject-term is ever 
found in isolation, and the kernel of Ferrier’s contention 
seems to be that it is never isolated. This, however, is 
irrelevant. A thing may be known as it is in itself without 
being isolable, provided that it is capable of being recognised 
in its proper character and functions, and distinguished from 
its inseparable accompaniments or correlatives. Indeed, it 
is only in this sense that the process of cognition can be 
apprehended introspectively. An act of cognition is nothing 
unless it refers to an object, and when we attend to it we 
must attend to it in this specific reference. Thus if intro- 
spection be symbolised by I, the act of cognition introspec- 
tively observed by A, and the object of this act by O, the 
total object of introspection is (ArO) where 7 signifies the 
cognitive relation. But we cannot be aware of (A7rQO) with- 
out being aware of its constituents A, 7, and O, and each 
of them, in that case, is an object of cognition ; 7.e., Ir(ArO) 
implies IrA. 

If these theories of the subject-object relation in knowledge 
are rejected, the implied consequence that direct acquaintance 


' Institutes of Metaphysic, Prop. II. 
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with the subject is impossible falls with them.’ Apart from 
such theories the objection vanishes. To be directly ac- 


!'The welcome appearance of Dr. Ward’s Psychological Principles makes 
me regret very keenly that I did not pay more explicit attention to the 
arguments in his earlier works at the time when I wrote this paper. It 
is too late now to try to make amends for this defect. But I feel I must 
offer some criticisms (even if I have to bury them in the narrow cell of a 
footnote), because, to my sorrow, the view I am defending is fundamentally 
opposed to his. 

If I understand him correctly, Dr. Ward maintains that psychology is 
the science of individual experience (p. 28). This experience must ulti- 
mately be due to the commerce of two non-experiences, subject and object. 
For psychology, therefore, subject and object in themselves are nothing 
but assumptions (inexpugnable ones, however), since, on any theory, they 
must be known merely inferentially or ‘intellectually’ (p. 381), if they 
are known at all. Within experience, however (Dr. Ward says), there is 
a duality of subjective and objective. The subjective side consists of 
feeling [i.e., pleasure-pain] and attention [i.e., ‘‘being mentally active, 
active enough at least to ‘receive impressions’ ”’ (p. 49)]. The objective 
side consists of presentations (sensory and motor), and these form continua 
which together constitute the ‘ psychoplasm ’ (p. 412). 

Personally, I should maintain that if the psychoplasm is necessarily 
distinct from the objects to which (according to this account) it is partly 
due, then any intellectual inference from the psychoplasm to such objects 
would be baseless (either in metaphysics or anywhere else). I am more 
concerned, however, with what Dr. Ward calls ‘the subjective side of 
experience’ and should maintain that this subjective side of experience 
is literally and precisely the subject itself. I assume this in the text 
when I speak of introspective observation of the ‘subject’ or the ‘mind’. 
[t is plain, at least, that Dr. Ward’s refutation of ‘attempts to extrude 
the Ego’ (pp. 34-41) have no bearing whatsoever upon such a view, since 
his arguments are simply and solely a refutation of presentationism, @.¢., 
of the view that presentations are so many tubs capable of standing on 
their own bottoms. 

Be that as it may, I find myself much more hopelessly lost and em- 
brangled in another part of Dr. Ward’s teaching. According to him, 
feeling and attention are not presented at all, and ‘we know of them 
mediately through their effects; we do not know them immediately in 
themselves’ (p. 58). [The context shows that know means ‘ observe’ or 
‘have presented’.] Thus the whole of the ‘subjective side of experience ’ 
is merely a matter of inference from presentations. 

It must be remembered that ‘attention’ in Dr. Ward’s sence of the 
word includes perceiving, inferring, desiring, striving, and so forth (p. 60), 
in so far as these can be distinguished from presentations. In a word, it 
includes nearly every specific psychical fact capable of being described as 
an ‘operation of the mind’. Now I ask whether it is credible that I ap- 
prehend the difference between (let us say) striving, loving, and judging, 
merely by inference from my presentations ? I should have a lot to infer, 
should I not ?—the whole of my mind, tout court. By what species of 
reasoning and by what flights of intellect should I be entitled to infer 
with certainty that so many undeniable differences exist on the subjective 
side of my experience? According to Dr. Ward’s theory all these palpable 
living differences would be so many hypothetical correlates of presenta- 
tional differences, and, for my own peculiar, I doubt very much whether 
his general theory would permit me even to infer with him that there is a 
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quainted with anything, and to be directly acquainted with 
that thing ‘as an object’ express precisely and numerically 
the same fact. The subject ‘as known ’ or ‘ as an object’ is 
just the subject itself, If we are acquainted with it then we 
are acquainted with 2¢, and no qualification of this statement 
is permissible unless the acquaintance is mistaken, or the 
word ‘ object,’ for purposes of technical convenience, is defined 
in some restricted sense. Nothing can be transformed in any 
sense whatever simply owing to the fact that it is known. 
To suppose the contrary is scepticism. 

Lest this statement should appear unduly dogmatic, it is ad- 
visable to consider two possible rejoinders. The first rejoinder 
states that while it is scepticism to maintain that a thing ‘as 
known’ is therefore different from that thing as it is in itself, 
still some things ‘as known’ differ in this way. In Mill’s 
words “ there is no appeal from the human faculties generally, 
but there is an appeal from one human faculty to another ’’.! 
Thus the mind ‘as known’ may be different from the mind 
itself, although there is no such difference with regard to other 
things when they are known. 

If this rejoinder were well founded, it would surely be better 
to say that the mind cannot be known at all, since that is 
really the trend of the argument. In any case it would be 
necessary to give a reason for this remarkable difference 
between the cognition of the mind and the cognition of other 
things. Such a reason can never be found by a mere appeal 
to the nature of knowledge, and if introspection is direct 
acquaintance or simple inspection there is no possible way of 
establishing any such difference. 


difference between feeling and attention. [I should be very hard pressed 
if I tried to distinguish with certainty the precise presentational differ- 
ences which presumably flow from each of these, and I am quite certain 
that the inferences which I actually draw in this matter are due to the 
fact that I know in advance with greater certainty than I know anything 
else that, e g., believing or willing is not the same thing as pleasure or 
pain. 

Dr. Ward says (p. 245) that ‘feeling as such is, so to put it, matter of 
being rather than of direct knowledge ; and all that we know about it we 
know either from its antecedents or from its consequents in presentation’, 
We may all agree, I take it, that the whole subjective side of experience 
is ‘matter of being’ in this sense. Because it is primarily thinking it is 
not primarily thought of; and it is ‘matter of being’ (I should say) be- 
cause this subjective side of experience is just the subject itself. This 
‘matter of being,’ I think, is at the same time the whole of our conscious- 
ness ; and consequently it is the true and proper object of psychology. 
But these statements of fact (or, if you will, arguments or dogmas) do not 
imply that it is impossible to attend to our thinking directly when we 
try; and my thesis is that this operation (and not the attention to pre- 
sentations) is introspection and is possible. 

1 System of Logic, Book ITI., chap. xxi. 
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The second possible rejoinder is either innocuous or else 
depends on a mere definition. We may, and for many 
reasons we must, distinguish between a thing in so far as we 
are acquainted with it, and the same thing as it would be 
apprehended, let us say, by an omniscient knower. This 
distinction, however, only calls attention to the patent fact 
that human minds are limited. It does not require us to 
suppose that there is any difference at all in those respects in 
which the thing really is apprehended. Again, the word 
‘object’ may be defined in a special technical sense, and 
understood to mean, for example, something abiding which 
cannot be directly apprehended at any time but can be known 
only through a complicated process of intellectual construction 
and inference. In this sense no ‘object’ can be observed, 
whether the mind or a physical thing. Introspection cannot 
supply more than the data for such an inference ; sense-per- 
ception is limited to momentary sensibles. This, however, is 
but a verbal issue. It has to do with the most convenient 
meaning to be assigned to the word ‘ object,’ and with nothing 
else of importance. 


III. 


The theory that consciousness is not a distinctive entity is 
not necessarily irreconcilable with a certain partial recognition 
of introspective evidence. Those who hold this view, how- 
ever, usually disparage introspection on the ground that it is 
not needed. They claim that it has no peculiar message to 
convey, and that the facts ascertained by its means can be 
ascertained with better assurance in other ways. 

According to this doctrine, consciousness is not a thing but 
a function. When we examine our consciousness, it is argued, 
we find no specific common quality in it. Our consciousness 
contains things seen and things remembered, friends and 
clothes and a bank account, images, ideals, and universals. 
These constituents of consciousness have no common ele- 
ment, except the fact that all of them have some sort of being. 
They have not, however, a peculiar kind of being. They 
are not composed of a distinctive kind of stuff, still less of a 
stuff which is different from that of which physical things 
are made. On the contrary these self-same constituents of 
consciousness are also physical things when certain other of 
their relations are taken into account. The consciousness of 
any one of us is simply a cross-section of the real, and its 
limits are determined by the fact that it is selected. The 
cross-section itself is determined entirely by its relations, and 
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according to James at any rate, these relations do not refer 
to any entity such as the mind or Ego, but are simply 
functions of this or the other conscious content. These 
contents in one set of relations are ‘inner,’ in another set they 
are ‘ outer’. 

According to this view the ‘inner world’ consists entirely 
of certain contents or objects of consciousness or, in other 
words, of presentations. The further argument is that these 
presentations do not either together or singly constitute a 
distinctive mental substance. Hence in apprehending them 
introspectively we do not apprehend a peculiar kind of being, 
the mind, which cannot be observed in any other way. This 
same being can also be studied by objective methods of 
the usual kind. And the final conclusion is that objective 
methods of study are in almost all cases preferable to subjec- 
tive or introspective ones. 

If the assumptions of this argument were correct, its con- 
clusion might be conceded in principle, although there are 
many points of detail in which introspective methods would 
seem to be the only feasible ones on any assumptions whatso- 
ever. The main assumption of the argument, however, seems 
wholly untenable. The argument is quite baseless unless 
consciousness and the objects of consciousness (or presenta- 
tions) are not merely coextensive but literally identical. On 
this assumption it must be entirely meaningless to affirm that 
we are conscious of presentations, but that the presentations 
are not our consciousness of them. In point of fact, however, 
this assertion, so far from being meaningless, is the plain 
truth of the matter. 

The point is so fundamental that it is very easily over- 
looked. Indeed, it is ignored so persistently on so many 
philosophical theories that there may be no way of stating 
it which brings general conviction. Still, this attempt must 
be made. It is surely manifest that all the objects of which 
we have consciousness have at least one peculiar circumstance 
incommon. They all appear. And the fact that they appear 
can never be deduced from the fact that they exist or subsist. 

It is true that all objects of which we can think must 
appear to us. The so-called ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ worlds, 
therefore, do not differ in this particular. But they do not 
appear simply because they are, whether or not they are 
what they appear to be. Being is one thing, appearing or 
being apprehended is another thing. 

Now the fact that a thing appears implies that it appears 
to something. This fact may be described, correctly enough, 
as a function or relation of the thing which appears in 
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connexion with another term. But this function or relation 
is possible in connexion with one kind of term only. It re- 
quires a term which apprehends. This apprehending term 
is or is part of the cognitive mind. It is the mind as a whole 
if the mind is correctly interpreted as a mere monad. It is 
part of the mind, if the mind is a continuum composed of, or 
at least containing, a plurality of acts of apprehension and 
other experiences. The principle of this analysis is not 
affected by the detailed description of the mind, nor is it 
affected by the answer to the question whether anything 
exists which is not a mind or not mental. The point is that 
the two statements ‘X appears’ and ‘X apprehends or is 
capable of apprehending’ are quite distinct. If the second 
is true of everything then everything isa mind. If it is true 
of some things only, then these are the only things which are 
minds. 

This argument may be strengthened by the mention of 
another circumstance. Wherever there is appearance there 
may be error, and there could not be error unless there were 
appearance. On the other hand, error could not occur if the 
fact of being were simply identical with the fact of appear- 
ance. It is quite useless to argue, for instance, that mistakes 
are merely misfits or conflicts of opposing forces. There is 
a conflict of forces when waves beat upon a pier, but neither 
the waves nor the pier are in error. Gloves sometimes do 
not fit, but it does not follow that either glove or hand is 
making a mistake, or that either has a ‘lie in the soul’. 
Error arises in these and other cases only when the glove is 
thought to fit when in point of fact it does not, or when the 
waves or the pier are falsely supposed to have some character- 
istic which they do not really have (whether or not something 
else has this characteristic, and whether or not they them- 
selves have it at some other time). Error, in a word, is 
manifestly swt generis. Why is it so hard to see that cogni- 
tion is so too ? 

A psychology without a soul may be legitimate in theory, 
but an account of consciousness which ignores the unique 
facts of appearance on the one hand, and of apprehension on 
the other, is not at all legitimate. It is true that a phrase 
like James’s ‘ world of pure experience’ seems to evade the 
difficulty successfully, but this evasion is due to concealment, 
and the phrase begs the whole question under the slender 
disguise of ostentatious neutrality. We may conclude, then, 
that the problems concerning acquaintance with the mind 
can never be solved by theories which deal only with the 
objects before the mind. 
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Consciousness, properly speaking, is either the common 
and peculiar property of all conscious processes, or else a 
name for these concrete processes themselves. In the case 
of cognition, which seems usually to be the only mental pro- 
cess contemplated in these arguments, the name should be 
applied, not to the objects apprehended, but to the appre- 
hending of them. This apprehension, and cognate processes, 
compose the very being of the subject, and the whole problem 
is hopelessly confused from the outset unless a distinction is 
clearly drawn between the subject itself and a supposed ‘inner 
world ’ of subjective objects which are not themselves conscious 
processes or parts of the subject. It is usual to hold that 
there are certain subjective objects, such as sense-data and 
images, whose existence implies a unique relation to the mind 
if not a necessary dependence on it. This view may, how- 
ever, be false, and the American new realists may be right 
in maintaining that these apparently subjective objects are 
not merely subjective, but have also those objective rela- 
tionships which define the status of physical things. The 
difference in this case may merely be one of point of view. 
But it is the subject itself, not this supposed class of subjec- 
tive objects, which is the primary if not the only proper ob- 
ject of introspection, and the earlier part of the argument of 
this paper attempts to deal with our acquaintance with the 
subject itself. 

The question may still be raised, however, whether the 
subject whose existence has been proved by these arguments 
can really be better known by introspection than by other 
methods. All that the arguments show is that if any object 
appears it must appear to something which apprehends it. 
Now, granting that we seem to be acquainted with this 
apprehending entity in introspection, may it not still be true 
that the body is really the entity which apprehends. If that 
were so, the body, even in this capacity, might be better 
studied by non-introspective methods than by introspec- 
tive ones, just as muscular movements are commonly sup- 
posed to be better understood by physiologists than by a 
psychological analysis of kinesthetic sensations. Indeed, it 
might even be true that introspective evidence should always 
give place to non-introspective whenever the two conflict. 

The principal reasons adduced in favour of this theory 
seem to be the following. The objects of consciousness, we 
are told, are precisely those which are selected in responsive 
behaviour. Granting, then, that there must be a term which 
apprehends these objects, it would seem probable that the 
body is this term. Moreover, the réle of cognition is defined 
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principally by its selection and organisation, and there is 
good evidence that the body, in actual fact, performs this 
function. The body is the seat of responsive behaviour, and 
such behaviour is characterised fundamentally by selective- 
ness and integration. In particular all the phenomena of 
attention can be readily and satisfactorily explained upon the 
hypothesis that attention is a process of bodily response at a 
very high level of selection and integration, specially adapted 
to spatial and temporal conditions. This argument is some- 
times conjoined with others of less importance. One of these 
claims that introspection is a very good witness against itself, 
since careful introspection shows that affirmation, denial, and 
similar processes are really bodily. The inference is that 
introspection is capable only of giving a_ preliminary in- 
dication of the character of these processes. Their true char- 
acter must be studied by other methods. Another argument 
states quite generally that introspection is often palpably 
incapable of ascertaining certain facts of consciousness whose 
existence can nevertheless be demonstrated. 

These arguments are not at all conclusive. The objects 
of perception, it is true, are selected in accordance with the 
requirements of a conative process, and the conative process 
subserved by perception is naturally a process of bodily re- 
sponse. Again, the bodily response in this case, is not neces- 
sarily immediate, and consequently most of the ‘tied’ ideas 
in perception, and some at least of the ‘ free’ ideas connected 
with it are readily explicable in the same fashion. To sup- 
pose, however, that all free ideas, and all the universals of 
logic or ethics can be so explained, or that all conation can 
be reduced without residue to bodily response, is to make an 
enormous assumption which has little to recommend it except 
the large-hearted enthusiasm of naturalism. What light, for 
example, can this theory throw upon the pursuit of truth or 
beauty for their own sakes? Even if this assumption were 
justified, however, and the analysis of sense-perception could 
be validly extended to the whole range of knowledge, the 
conclusion does not follow. Cognition and response need 
not be identical on account of the mere fact that the objects 
of cognition define the objects of a certain level of response. 
On any theory cognition is connected with this level of re- 
sponse and guides it, so that the correlation cited in the 
argument should not surprise anyone. Moreover, the argu- 
ment, when fully developed, seems to support a different 
conclusion from the one it professes to prove. 

According to the argument, cognition cannot be defined in 
terms of anatomy or physiology. It requires the concept of 
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response, and must be regarded, not as any response, but as 
a specific type of integrated response which differs, e.g., from 
a simple reflex or a reflex pattern. And that is not all. 
Cognition is a specific level of integrated response. In an 
acquire] habit, for example, the response is almost entirely 
non-cognitive. The cognitive level of the response is a narrow 
cross-section of the total response. 

What is this but the assertion that cognition is that species 
of response in which there is cognition? The term ‘re- 
sponse ’ itself is naturally understood in a quite general sense 
which includes conscious processes as appr opriately as physical 
reactions. Accordingly, if the theory that consciousness is a 
kind of response has any real novelty that novelty must con- 
sist in the proof that all responses, conscious and unconscious, 
have the same characteristics, and that the different levels of 
response are wholly and completely defined by some particular 
species of neural integration, or by some specific organisation 
of bodily behaviour. If no such proof is offered (and there is 
none to offer) we are left with the fact that consciousness 
emerges in connexion with certain bodily reactions, and that 
it is closely connected with these. This fact has never been 
disputed, but the further and disputable question whether 
consciousness can be identified with a certain kind of bodily 
reaction cannot be answered by an appeal to the fact. It can 
only be answered after an examination of the characteristics 
of consciousness on the one hand, and of certain integrated 
bodily movements on the other. A theory which defines 
conscious response by referring to the existence of conscious- 
ness gives no reason for supposing that the characteristics of 
consciousness can be discovered by other than introspective 
methods, and, indeed, does not even suggest an alternative 
method. 

Of course if James were right in supposing that all mental 
processes, when attentively examined by introspection, appear 
to be merely bodily adjustments, there would be no good 
reason for distinguishing mind from body, or for relying 
primarily upon introspe ction in detailed psychological i inquiries. 
This view, however, seems to be founded on an oversight. 
Our cognitive processes, it is true, are tinged with bodily 
consentience, so that affirmation and negation, for example, 
are experienced along with organic sensations due to the 
opening and closing of the glottis. If, then, in examining the 
process of assent we are determined to look for something 
other than the process itself, the correlative organic sensa- 
tions are probably the best substitute we can find. If assent 
and dissent consisted of such sensations, a treatise on the 
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glottis ought to replace most of the literature dealing with 
theory of knowledge. But the protasis of this argument 
seems baseless, however welcome the apodosis may be. 

In fact we are directly aware of these conscious processes 
themselves and not merely of accompanying organic sensa- 
tions. We are aware also that these processes have quite 
specific characteristics, that we do not find these character- 
istics in physical things, and that we do not understand them 
better by supposing them to belong to physical things. To 
say that perhaps it is the body which apprehends, is not really 
more informing than Locke’s admission that God might 
superadd a faculty of thinking to matter. Locke meant 
primarily, I suppose, that it was impossible to refute this 
suggestion if it means only that a substance which has certain 
physical properties may also have the attribute of thinking ; 
and so he remarked that it did not become the modesty of 
philosophy to pronounce magisterially on the question. That 
is Obvious. No one has a right to deny that a substance 
defined by its spatial contour and its habits of spatial move- 
ment may also have any conceivable number of other pro- 
perties, provided that these are neither incompatible with one 
another nor with the spatial properties aforesaid ; and the 
more these properties differ from physical ones the more 
difficult it is to prove incompatibility. But a suggestion of 
this kind is of no value unless the movements and contour of 
the body help to explain not merely certain facts connected 
with the range of objects before the mind at any given time 
but the character of the mind itself. When the body is de- 
fined as a physical thing (and how else can it be defined 
significantly ?) no element in the definition explains either 
the intrinsic character of apprehension itself or the meaning 
of such fundamental psychical facts as appreciation or logical 
consecutiveness. These speculations, in a word, may possibly 
affect the setting of psychology. They should not affect 
psychology itself. 

It is not necessary, indeed, to maintain that the mind and 
other things are separated by the whole diameter of being in 
order to defend the science of psychology, or to show that 
introspection has a peculiar province. Psychology does not 
require the support of metaphysical dualism. On the other 
hand, psychologists should not be obsessed by the fear of 
dualism, and should not be afraid to admit that the mental 
processes of apprehending, deciding, grieving, and the like, 
seem to have very-little in common with physical movements, 
or, indeed, with anything directly pertaining either to mole- 
cules, or to the ‘ things’ of common sense, or to the sense-data 
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which, according to some modern theories, are the stuff of 
things when their biography is neglected. This statement, it 
is true, would be extremely disputable if thoughts consisted 
of an inner world of presentations mirroring, for the most 
part, an outer world of things. In that case, James’s illustra- 
tive reference to the circular panoramas ‘ where the real fore- 
ground and the painted canvas join together’! might sound 
more convincing than Berkeley’s fundamental assertion that 
nothing but an idea can be like an idea. But if the primary 
object of introspection is the mind itself and not a class of 
‘mental’ or semi-mental presentations, the attempt to deny 
any fundamental empirical difference between minds and 
physical objects cannot claim strong support from direct 
observation. 

The other arguments which have been mentioned may be 
treated more briefly. It is true that the mere examination 
by introspection of particular mental processes will not ex- 
plain how these come into being, how they are organised, or 
what they lead to. Introspection, indeed, may not give more 
than a surface glimpse of the mind. That, however, is no 
reason for denying its truth in so far as it goes, and the proper 
logical procedure is to try to interpret the hidden mind in 
terms of the mind which appears. One might add, as an 
argumentum ad hominem, that the attempt to interpret the 
Freudian wish in terms of the integrated response of the 
nervous system is entirely opposed to the methods and as- 
sumptions of the psychoanalysts. Freud and Jung reject 
physiological aid as heartily as any behaviourist rejects meta- 
physical. 

The argument that introspection is a very inadequate means 
of detecting the presence or character of consciousness is even 
less cogent than the others. To say that it is ‘a plain em- 
pirical fact that consciousness often attends on nervous 
responses where introspection is unable to bear it witness’ ” 
is true if the statement only means that it is often impos- 
sible to obtain clearly articulated introspective results where 
consciousness is almost certainly present. The fringe of 
consciousness is not easily observed, and the reasonable inter- 
pretation of it may even require an excursion into the hinter- 
land of the subconscious. These admissions, however, leave 
the main question unaffected. There can be no certainty 
that any nervous process is accompanied by consciousness 
unless we are certain of the consciousness. We may often, 
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1“ Does Consciousness Exist?” Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 30. 
* Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, p. 199. 
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indeed, infer that consciousness was or is probably present, 
but this inference, in its turn, depends upon introspection. 
When we know by introspection that some particular nervous 
response is usually attended by consciousness we may infer, 
somewhat rashly, that it always is, or we may try to justify 
our conclusion by arguments based on continuity. In these 
cases reasonable conjecture takes the place of observation. 
But introspection is the only means of direct acquaintance 
with the mind, unless, as some hold, it is possible to be directly 
acquainted with the minds of others. 














II.—_THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF EVOLUTIONARY 
NATURALISM. ! 


By R. W. SELUARS. 


Wuar I wish to do in the pages that follow is to make 
reasonably clear just what knowledge about the physical 
world should mean to the critical realist. If the naturalist 
has a definite conception of the character of human knowledge, 
he will be less likely to fall into naive substance-theories and 
to suppose that the very stuff and process of the physical 
world is open to his cognitive gaze. 

Critical realism is a form of physical realism. Like common 
sense, it accepts the belief that there are physical things; 
and, like enlightened common sense, its idea of physical things 
is moulded by the conclusions of science. Now the common 
character of all modern realisms is the principle that the 
objects of knowledge do not depend, for either their being or 
their nature, upon the knowledge of them. To know is not 
to form the reality known out of w priori and u posteriore 
material of a mental provenance, as Kant held; but to gain 
information about it as it exists in its own circle of being. 
Being is cne thing, and knowledge is quite another sort of 
thing, a function of mind in causal relation to that which is 
known. We shall have to amplify and explain these state- 
ments, pointing out the difference between existents and 
subsistents and showing that it is only for existents that a 
causal relation is implied in the possession of knowledge. 
But there can be little doubt, I take it, that knowledge i1m- 
plies this independence on the part of the reality known. 
We think of knowing as an event in the history of a mind, an 
event which does not modify the reality known. For if modi- 
fied, how could we possibly know the reality as it is? 

At the level of common sense, knowledge is on the whole 
regarded as an apprehension by the percipient of the things 
about him. He is aware of them. They are open to his 
inspection ; they come into, and pass from, his field of ex- 
perience. These sensible, physical things are regarded as 


'A chapter of a book to be entitled Hvolutionary Naturalism, and 
dealing with the main categories of our knowledge about nature. 
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independent of this awareness and relatively permanent; 
therefore common and co-real. It is within this setting and 
in relation to these meanings that the idea of knowledge is 
formed. 

This structure of the field of experience and these meanings 
cannot be mere accidents. They must have their deep-lying 
causes. If physical realism is correct and there are physical 
existents affecting the percipient organism, we can readily 
understand why these realistic meanings have developed 
within experience. Realism and realistic meanings imply 
each other. As a matter of fact, there is hardly a system of 
philosophy which is not to some degree realistic. Subjective 
idealism is not in favour, though it is often discarded rather 
than refuted. What critical realism seeks to do is patiently 
and persistently to develop an idea of knowledge which fits in 
with the obvious position and circumstances of human beings. 

Let us, first of all, see what common sense takes knowledge 
to be. We can go on to modify it and improve it as a wider 
reflexion demands. Logic and psychology can be called to 
our aid in this task of interpretation and improvement. 

The assumption that knowledge is an awareness of objects 
independent of this awareness is an inevitable reflexion of 
the structure of the individual’s field of experience. If things 
are external and co-real, and I just ‘see’ them, my seeing 
them makes no difference to them and is primarily an event 
which happens to me. The fact that my sense-organs are 
stimulated so that the action is from the things to me, as 
well as the fact that I seem able to change things only 
through the overt action of my organism, confirms me in the 
belief that this awareness does not modify its objects.'_ Thus 
common sense would, I think, hold that I perceive this brown- 
covered book on my desk just as it is, although not exhaust- 
ively. There is more to the book than I perceive at any one 
time, yet in veridical perception I do not perceive falsely. 
The book is, in part, the content of which I am aware. Yet, 
in spite of this confidence, enlightened common sense is 
puzzled by the description of the physical thing which science 
gives. How can colour be subjective? And what is the re- 
lation of these imperceptible atoms to the sensuous object 
perceived ? 

Now when we call logic and psychology to our aid, we find 
that perception is not the simple awareness of an external 
object it appears to be on the surface. The more sensuous 


1The informed reader will note that I am touching upon the question 
of relations. I am not in sympathy with the usual general approach to 
the question. 
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part of the content, which we may call the sense-datum 
without being held guilty of sensationalism, is penetrated by 
meanings and even interpreted by concepts. I perceive this 
object as a book. There is judgment at work, and universals 
are being used. Is psychology wrong when it asserts that 
perception involves mental activities and a synthetic unity of 
sense and meaning? Furthermore, does not this particular 
perception arise within the general setting of what may be 
called the perception of the external world? The complex 
experience called ‘perceiving a book’ can be analysed into a 
complex datum interpreted by concepts as being an external, 
permanent thing of the book type, of which I am actively 
aware. And this awareness is the empirical subject-self 
using these concepts and compresent with the complex 
datum. The awareness may sink in consciousness to com- 
presence in consciousness of an interpreted datum and the 
self. And it is well to bear in mind that the self has different 
levels and intensities. 

One of the points the critical realist wishes to make is that 
there is a profound truth in the outlook of common-sense 
realism despite its inadequacy. The plain man is outward- 
looking, and accepts results at their face value. The sense 
of thinghood in the external world dominates his perception. 
The justified function of idealism, so far as it speaks for real 
physiological, psychological, and logical facts, is a war against 
the simplicity of common sense, its ignorance of processes, 
its belief in an abrupt givenness of physical things. Un- 
fortunately, it has usually gone beyond this toward the denial 
that we can know physical reality, either with the frankness 
of a Berkeley or with the subtle scepticism of objective ideal- 
ism. Critical realism is as much a physical realism as is 
common sense; but it is to common sense much as the 
chemist is to the man who works in a chemical factory. In 
other words, critical realism is an epistemology which seeks 
to do justice to all the facts which bear upon our final inter- 
pretation of the nature and conditions of knowledge. Re- 
flexion soon convinces the thinker that physical existents 
cannot appear in this literal way within the field of ex- 
perience, and that, because of this fact, knowledge of the 
physical world cannot be an immediate awareness of it. 
These contrasts will become clearer as we proceed. The 
query we are developing is this: If we do possess knowledge 
of the physical world, what must be the nature of this know- 
ledge, seeing that the contents we apprehend are non-physical ? 

There are two distinguishable elements in perception: the 
affirmation of a physical thing, and the awareness of the 
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complex content which is somehow identified with it. Thus 
we perceive the physical existent affirmed by apprehending 
the given characters presented. It is, we feel, this kind of a 
thing that exists. These characters are its qualities, and to 
apprehend the qualities is to apprehend it. Content appre- 
hended and existent seem to us, as yet, inseparable. The 
content of perception and the object of perception are fused. 
Things are apparently given to inspection. 

But logic and psychology show us that realistic meanings 
and modes of behaviour—the two, by the way, are closely re- 
lated—attach themselves to the presentational content given 
to the self in perception. It is in this way that the rise of 
the naive category of thinghood can be explained. Things 
are independent, co-real with the individual, spatial, and 
possessed of dynamic capacities. They are objects to be 
reckoned with because they are full of consequences for our 
life. All these empirical predicates must be true of an object 
before it can be regarded as physical. The development of 
this outlook is genetically traceable, and no modern psycho- 
logist would feel much difficulty before its analysis. The 
point to note is, that these predicates are attached to a 
presentational content; and so the sensible thing is made. 
We are aware of the content fused with realistic meanings 
and naturally assume that we are aware of the physical 
thing affirmed. 

3ut a critical study of the internal and external conditions 
of perception has revealed to reflexion that common sense 
was too hasty. The content of perception, which has been 
identified with the object of perception or the physical thing 
aftirmed, is found to be numerically distinct from it and 
essentially a function of the percipient organism under stim- 
ulation. The physiological conditions of perception are now 
well known. But their recognition does not imply acosmism 
of the Berkeleian sort. It does signify, however, that the 
direct awareness within the field of experience of the physical 
thing is impossible. The content of perception is not the 
physical thing affirmed as co-real with the percipient organ- 
ism. Or, to put the result in still another way, the physical 
existent is not a sensible thing. 

We may summarise our conclusion as follows: No motive 
has thus far entered to cause us to doubt the existence of 
physical realities co-real with the percipient self, but reflexion 
has discovered that the objective content with which we at first 
clothe these acknowledged realities is intra-organic. In other 
words, we can no longer believe that we can inspect the very 
nature or specific qualities of the physical existent. The 
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question is beginning to arise in our minds whether physical 
existents, themselves, have a sensible nature. May not the 
fusion of affirmation and content, at the level of perception, 
have entirely misled us? May it not have suggested too 
simple an idea of the nature of our knowledge, on the one 
hand, and caused us to think of the existent as something 
like the content, on the other? It is thus very natural to 
think of the physical existent as an imperceptible sensible 
thing. The nature of our knowledge of the physical world 
has become an engrossing problem. 

But let it be noted that neither subjective idealism nor 
agnosticism is justified by this result of reflexion. And I 
hope that philosophy has got beyond the stage of jumping at 
hasty conclusions. What is needed is a patient analysis 
which goes forward step by step under the guidance of the 
facts. The facts which break down common-sense realism 
work within a realistic set of affirmations and attitudes. 
Hence, there is no movement in the direction of subjective 
idealism. On the other hand, only if knowledge must be an 
awareness of the physical existent, itself, is agnosticism im- 
plied. But what right has a thinker to shut out other possi- 
bilities by such a dogmatic assumption? It is far more 
logical to suppose that knowledge of the physical world is 
not an apprehension of it in the manner of naive realism, 
than that we do not possess knowledge. Agnosticism is a 
counsel of despair. It is obvious that the nature of know- 
ledge has come up for radical investigation. 

Who can deny that reflexion partly finds present, partly 
extends, the distinction between the realm of consciousness 
as a field of contents and processes somehow connected with 
the organism, and the acknowledged world of which any 
such organism is only a part? And patient reflexion only 
develops this contrast.!. The actual content of all apprehended 
objects turns out to be non-physical. It is subjective, personal, 
bound up with the particular percipient organism. Ina word, 
it is what we are accustomed to call psychical. 

The paradox of the situation is that what is apprehended 
discovers itself to consist of characters which have no sub- 
stantiality. Discriminate as we will, we find only sensible 
characters and meanings; and yet we feel that the reality 
which surrounds us cannot be any sum or organisation of 
such elements. Where is the executive push of things 
which makes them have effective consequences? The psy- 
chical characters do not consume wood or shatter fortresses 


Cf. Critical Realism, ch. iii. 
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into fragments. We tend to believe that we grasp an ex- 
ternal reality in an intuitive way so that its councils and 
pulsating energy are open to us, and the tragedy is that 
what we grasp has no such dynamic power. Being escapes us. 
And what is true of common-sense realism is equally true of 
scientific realism. What are mass and energy but quantities ? 
And are quantities self-sufficient realities? The very stuff 
and being of the physical world again eludes us, while we 
are left with contents hanging in the air, as it were, and yet 
masquerading at the least excuse as self-existent and sub- 
stantial.'_ We are led to ask ourselves whether being can be 
given. Is not the sensuous content of perception a peculiar 
substitute for the object of perception? The object of common 
sense breaks down for reflexion into a self-existent reality, 
which cannot be given to awareness and a complex datum 
which is so given. 

But this discovery that only subjective contents are given 
is a fairly common possession of modern philosophy. It 
must be remembered, however, that these subjective contents 
of perception are objective within consciousness, that they 
are subjective only in the sense that they are in the indi- 
vidual percipient and not a part of the physical environment 
to which the conscious individual is reacting. Nor within 
consciousness need these contents be regarded as dependent 
upon the conscious self’s awareness of them. Self-aware-of- 
content is a complex of a unique sort, the parts of which are 
together; and as these parts are contents they do not modify 
one another. At any one time, I am in the field of what is 
given together. The being of the content is not its being 
perceived, and yet the content is psychical and within con- 
sciousness. But this conclusion only excludes naive realism. 
It proves that only mental contents can be given in conscious- 
ness; it does not prove that we can know only phenomena. 
The mistake of philosophy has been to confuse these two 
principles; or, rather, to deduce the second from the first. 
Yet, unless givenness is clearly the only kind of knowledge, 
such deduction is unjustified. Uncritical as such a dogmatic 
assumption is, it has been at work in modern philosophy to 
a disastrous extent. Kant indicates—in this following es- 
sentially Locke and Hume—that only phenomena can be 
given, and interprets this fact as meaning only phenomena 
can be known. The whole setting he gives to epistemology 
is a subtle begging of the question. 

But when we recoil from the agnosticism of Kantianism 





The old-fashioned forms of materialism were cases of this mistaking of 
concepts for things. 
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‘camouflaged ’ by the substitution of experience-in-general for 
the structure and demands of the consciousness of individual 
knowers and the identification of the physical world with 
constructs within this blanket experience, and return to a 
critical development of the leadings within common sense, 
we soon see that we humans do possess information about 
the physical existents we affirm. Within consciousness, we 
are acquainted only with contents; but what is to prevent us 
from regarding these contents as material for knowledge 
about the physical existents which we continue to affirm ? 
What necessity is there for holding that all knowledge 
terminates on sensory contents? That is a sophisticated 
view which results from analysis and the abstraction from 
the meanings and attitudes of common sense. 

Now, as I understand it, critical realism stands for the 
reality and fundamental significance of another kind of know- 
ledge, a knowledge which presupposes this interpretative 
awareness of the data of observation as a foundation ; and 
yet goes beyond it in the reference of propositions, built upon 
these data, to physical existents affirmed as knowledge about 
them. The propositions are within consciousness, the re- 
ference is an act in consciousness; but the existent, which is 
the object of such knowledge, is not in consciousness. The 
object of knowledge is identical with the object of perception ; 
but, whereas in perception we tend to clothe the object in the 
apprehended content, we now think of the content as material 
for obtaining knowledge about the object. 

Let it be granted that the very existence of knowledge 
about non- apprehensible objects implies a correspondence 
between the nature of the object and the character of the 
sense-datum so that we cannot regard the character of the 
sense-datum as arbitrary. If, under apparently the same 
conditions, an object changed its appearance in a capricious 
way, it would be impossible to regard presentations as ma- 
terial which could mediate knowledge about their controls. 
But our experience indicates a specific correspondence be- 
tween physical existent and datum. One flower is white, 
another is blue, and so on. ‘These differences are rightly 
taken by all to point to differences in the physical objects. 
Again, a difference in perceptual position is always judged to 
correspond to a difference of position on the part of the 
physical things. 

But what is the exact nature of this correspondence? We 
should realise by now that no dialectical answer will do 
Justice to it. We must appreciate the psycho-physical 
situation. A determinate existent is the object of the 
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organism's nervous attention and so controls the rise in the 
brain of a content of which the subject-self is conscious. The 
character of the stimulus must be correlated with the specific 
content aroused, but we have no reason to postulate a likeness 
of content. And what holds for specific qualities holds for 
such contentual differentiations as positions, distances, and 
structure. ‘The sensuous contents are not like that which 
controls their rise. And yet, in spite of this denial of the 
meaningfulness of contentual identity between object and 
datum, there is every reason to assert a differential correla- 
tion. It is this differential correlation which makes presenta- 
tional content the material for knowledge about the physical 
realm. Knowledge must be quarried out of it by patient 
comparison and ingenious experimental control. But is not 
that precisely what science effects ? 

In order to appreciate this information about physical 
existents mediated by the data of observation, it will be well 
for us clearly to distinguish it from all forms of the copy- 
theory. The copy-theory in all of its forms and gradations 
assumes that the content aroused in the mind is like the 
content of the corresponding object. The master assumption 
in this view is that physical existents have, or are, contents 
of this sensuous nature. but the very uniqueness of con- 
sciousness would seem to preclude such a view. I presume 
Berkeley had this point in mind when he said that a sensation 
can be like only a sensation. 

The tendency of the mind to maintain the copy-view is 
easily understood. Just because common sense clothes phy- 
sical existents with sensuous qualities, it retains doggedly 
this sort of imagination of them even when it is forced to 
admit that they are not direct contents of perception. Hume 
condemns the ‘ philosophical hypothesis’ that physical existent 
and percept are numerically different yet resemble each other. 
He does this partly on the ground of parsimony. Yet repre- 
sentative perception always has a vogue. The physical object 
retires into the background as imperceptible, but it is still 
conceived as a double of the sensible thing or content of 
perception. Representative perception is the perceiving of 
the physical existent through its reproduction. 

The usual criticism of representative perception is inter- 
rogatory: How can you know this to be true if you are 
limited to the content of perception? The criticism which | 
have offered is, I think, a deeper one. It points out the cause 
of the illusory tendency and shows that the facts indicate a 
differential correlation of sensory content and physical ex- 
istent, two entities which are not co-ordinate because one is 
substantial and the other not. 
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In this connexion, it may be well to point out that the 
traditional categories of thing and its qualities also rest upon 
the naive form of realism. The qualities are the content of 
perception thought of as somehow attached to the thing. 
Every student of philosophy knows into what difficulties this 
mode of approach got medieval systems and, through them, 
Locke. The thing becomes an unknowable substance some- 
how supporting qualities. Critical realism turns its back 
upon this whole mode of approach. The physical existent 
is substantial in the sense that it is self-existent—though 
this self-existence does not preclude dynamic continuity with 
other parts of the physical realm—but it is not a substance 
in the Lockean sense. It has a determinate nature, but this 
nature is not something separable from it in the form of 
qualities. Knowledge about the existent is knowledge about 
its nature and, by that very fact, knowledge about it. The 
epistemological situation is, that we are confined to know- 
ledge-content and its reference. We can think of the existent 
only in terms of knowledge. 

Having, I hope, set the copy-theory at rest, in its form 
that there is an identity of content between physical existent 
and psychical content, | can now proceed to develop what I 
have called differential correlation. This correlation is not 
of the sort championed by the advocates of psycho-physical 
parallelism. There is obviously a causal relation between 
the terms correlated in the present case. Hence, that which 
arises In consciousness is not arbitrarily correlated with the 
complex of stimuli bearing upon the organism. We may 
speak of the terms as agreeing, or of the datum as conform- 
ing to the stimulus-complex without any content agreement 
implied. 

The presentational complex is, therefore, in a delicate 
causal correspondence with the physical objects perceived. 
In this sense, the physical world reveals itself in the data of 
observation. It is a revelation which can afford the justifica- 
tion for the sort of knowledge about the physical world that 
we possess. The relation between physical existents and 
presentational complexes is purely natural and causal. It 
mediates the sort of data that are responsibly reflective of the 
physical world. Just because man 1s an organic individual 
he cannot expect to be in a more direct cognitive relation to 
other things than this. 

How, then, must we adjudge the status of the presented 
content in perception? Existentially, as an intra-cortical 
content to be correlated with the perceived object ; epistemo- 
logically, as the contentual material out of which knowledge 
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of the object can be gleaned. And one of my main conten- 
tions has been the undesirability of setting up an uncritical 
notion of what knowledge of the physical world must be. 

The general conditions of knowledge are twofold: (1) the 
presence of data ; and (2) the intelligent use and interrogation 
of these data in the way of analysis and synthesis, the forma- 
tion of hypotheses, the construction of abstract concepts. In 
the chapter on the mind-body problem, I shall attempt to 
show that the capacity for both these factors is to be assigned 
to the brain; the brain, however, risen to the level of con- 
scious functioning. What we are permitted to accept is a 
complex stimulation of the brain which is welcomed and 
furthered by the brain in accordance with its own nature and 
interests. The conscious brain-mind is interested in reality 
because of its adaptive function, and, like a skilled lawyer, 
draws out its story bit by bit and puts it together in its own 
language. The physical world must be assisted toward its 
unintentional self-revelation by such an organ as the brain- 
mind if knowledge is to arise. 

And this setting of knowledge-content allows us to claim a 
genuine conformity between it and the physical existents 
known. ‘The situation is, of course, unique, and metaphors 
will not much help us. We are confined to the mental side 
and can never literally grasp the existent known. Penetrative 
intuition or literal inspection of the physical world is impos- 
sible just because we are what we are. The conformity 
between knowledge-content (understood propositions) and 
determinate being rests upon such a use of the revelatory 
data as to enable us to gain insight into the determinate 
structure, capacities, and relations of physical things. Being 
is determinate, and knowledge patterns after it in accordance 
with its own medium. 


[T. 


Having laid and defended our critical foundation for phy- 
sical realism, let us now proceed to develop its implications. 

We have said that knowledge about the physical world is 
just the information made possible by the intelligent use of 
the data of observation. We come to our decisions that 
physical things have size, exclude one another, are massive, 
have position, have structure and organisation, have capaci- 
ties for action, behave in certain describable ways. We de- 
velop a claim to knowledge of this sort which no scepticism 
has really weakeried. And until this claim is disallowed, we 
shall think physical reality in terms of our knowledge. It 4s 
this thinking physical reality in terms of our knowledge 
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which the conformity of our knowledge to reality means. The 
second is just the reverse of the first. The tests of conformity 
are internal and are the tests of particular judgments, from 
the level of perceptual judgment to the more abstract levels 
of thought. But we have tried to give the whole construction 
its ultimate foundation by pointing out the responsible con- 
formity of perceptual datum to the physical existents which 
are the objects of perception. The validity of knowledge is 
its conformity to reality. 

In the light of this interpretation we can examine the 
structure of our critical knowledge about physical things. 
An explicit act of knowledge seems to involve at least three 
factors: (1) the affirmed existent with its determinate nature 
and continuities; (2) the propositional content within con- 
sciousness ; and (3) the act of reference of the second to the 
first as informative of it. This analysis separates what is 
given together in a complex act of judgment, and yet it does 
not falsify the facts of the case. It appears that these factors 
are distinguishable in any judgment concerned with physical 
things. ‘The physical existent is the subject of the judgment, 
and 1ts name or symbol is the subject of the proposition ; the 
predicate is the information about it; and the copula indicates 
the reference or relevance of the two. We think the existent 
affirmed in terms of the ‘ objectives ’—to use a word of Meinong 
—that it has a particular structure, size, position, powers, etc. 
It should be noted, however, that critical realism differs from 
common sense in that it does not suppose the subject of the 
judgment to be literally presented nor does it assign to the 
subject any sensuous content. We mean the thing rather 
than see it, and our knowledge is not a picturing but a series 
of abstract statements for which data are merely the cues. 

The easy way in which the realistic judgments of common 
sense can be developed into the frame-work of critical realism 
drives home the point I made earlier, that critical realism can 
retain the truth of common sense while passing beyond its 
naiveté. It also accounts for the fact that the critical judg- 
inents of science attach themselves to the matrix of common 
sense with such readiness. All the time, however, we know 
that science deals with the imperceptible. The object of 
perception is identical with the object of knowledge, and so 
the subject of judgment is the same; but the interpretation 
of this object is different in the two cases.' For the one, it 
coincides with the content of perception; for the other, this 

‘Those who wish a more detailed comparison of the judgment of naive 
realism with that of critical realism will find it in my /ssentials of Phil- 
osophy, ch. xi. 
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content is a mental datum correlative with the object. It is 
an appearance of the object. 

In this setting, it may be worth while to point out the am- 
biguity of the term imperceptible. Distinguished philosophers 
have written to me saying that they could not believe in im- 
perceptibles. But do they not ignore the distinction which 
the critical realist makes between the content and the object 
of perception? The physical existent is not an imperceptible 
if you mean object of perception ; it isan imperceptible if you 
mean content of perception. 

And this distinction rests upon the nature of the act of 
perception itself. The percipient organism attends to the 
object of perception. We can see the focusing of the eyes, 
the tension of the head, the directive set of the body. The 
psychologist knows that the instincts and interests of the 
organism are aroused and are finding expression in this be- 
haviour. We havea behaviour-attitude. And correlative with 
this is the content of perception, which is to subject-self 
within consciousness as the object of perception is to the 
behaviour-attitude of the organism. It is this parallelism 
which leads common sense to merge the correlatives and so 
identify content of perception with object of perception. All 
that critical realism does is to distinguish what is distinguish- 
able, and so prepare the way for a satisfactory synthesis which 
will cover the facts which break down naive realism.! 

Another implication needing stress is the absence of any 
cognitive relation between the physical existent known and 
the propositional knowledge about it. Past philosophy made 
much use in its dialectic of the subject-object relation. Ideal- 
ists held that the object is internally bound up with the 
subject or knower, while the neo-realists countered with the 
idea of external or non-modifying relations which left the 
reality the same whether being known or temporarily outside 
the cognitive relation. The ideal of knowledge certainly 
favoured the realistic plea; and yet the battle was drawn. 
What critical realism does is completely to change the prob- 
lem from dialectic to fact. If the physical existent is extra- 
mental, it is nonsense to speak of a cognitive relation between it 
and the act of referred knowledge. Such a relation could only 
be transcendental and non-natural. And like all transcen- 
dental relations we soon find that it is absolutely unnecessary. 

The physical existent is not an object in its own right. It 
is made an object by the selective activity of the percipient 
organism. And this selection is behaviour on the part of the 


'The chapter on the mind-body problem will perform this synthesis. 
See, however, an article of mine in the Philosophical Review, March, 1918. 
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organism, preliminary, usually, to overt action upon the 
existent selected as object. It is an adjustmental activity of 
the sort described above. The relation of the existent to the 
organism is causal; it is the source of stimuli. But the 
selection of one existent rather than another as object is due 
to the interest of the organism.' At the level of perception, 
therefore, we have the following correlation: objectively, or 
physically, an organism focusing upon one of many stimulat- 
ing existents and making this existent its object, an action 
to which the existent is quite indifferent; subjectively, or in 
consciousness, a content growing in clearness as the self 
attends to it and initiates those adjustments felt as move- 
ments of the eye and head, etc. ‘There is a togetherness of 
the content and the self in the unity of consciousness. Back 
of this togetherness is a functional activity of the organism, 
but there is no causal relation between content and self in 
consciousness. Between existent selected by the organism 
as object and the organism there is, on the other hand, a 
causal relation but in the direction from existent to organism. 
This factual analysis shows that there is no peculiar cognitive 
relation between the object and the percipient organism. 

And what is true of perception is equally true of critical 
knowledge. The act of reference is a selection of an existent 
as object of the knowledge-claim. This selection is an in- 
ternal process mediated by spatial and temporal distinctions. 
Thus 1 mean (select) the house five blocks from me on the 
right-hand side of the street. Instead of speaking of a 
cognitive relation, it would be far less ambiguous to speak of 
a cognitive selection.” But as soon as we do so, the dialectic 
controversies fade into their proper nothingness. The tradi- 
tional maxim, ‘“‘ No subject without an object, and no object 
without a subject,” can only mean that in perception and 
cognition the organism selects an existent as object, that is, 
as what it focuses itself upon. But philosophers have not 
well enough noted this relativity of objectness to the organism, 
and have interpreted the maxim as meaning no existent 
without a subject, which is untrue. 

Physical realism must also defend itself against the phrase, 
“transcendence of experience’’. Experience is one of those 
blanket terms which have made epistemological analysis 
difficult. It seems nonsense to say that [ can transcend 
experience. But as soon as I realise that experience means 
both consciousness and knowledge, the situation begins to 

The critical realist and the neo-realist have much in common here, 
but the neo-realist has confused the content with the object of perception, 

*See Critical Realism, ch. viii. for a fuller development of this point. 
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clear up. [ can transcend my consciousness, not in the 
sense that I can get outside of it in any literal way, but in 
the sense that the knowledge I build up in it can by an act 
in consciousness be thought of as interpretative of an existent 
aftirmed by the conscious self as co-real. It cannot be too 
much stressed that consciousness is simply a term for the 
field of experience with its empirical structure. In this field 
the subject-self, which identifies itself with the organism, is 
the only existent accepted besides the objects perceived and 
thought about. To affirm these co-real objects is not to 
transcend consciousness. To so interpret functional acts in 
consciousness is to picture everything in a quasi-spatial way 
and so to create puzzles where none exist. 

But I think that Kant’s experience-in-general in which 
physical things are constructions has had much to do with 
the vogue of this bogy about transcending experience. And 
I shall say no more about this aspect of the controversy, for, 
if my approach has not already undermined Kantianism, 1] 
cannot hope to do it here. Kantianism and critical realism 
are incompatibles. 

But ‘transcend experience’ has sometimes meant to trans- 
cend knowledge. ‘To this we would simply reply that we do 
not want or need to transcend knowledge. If experience 
reaches as far as knowledge, we are satisfied. If I experience 
a person when [ know him, experience is just another term 
for knowledge. 

Finally, | would point out that the critical realist prefers 
such terms as selective reference or internal pointing in place 
of transcendence with its spatial associations. In knowledge 
we neither transcend consciousness nor knowledge. Referred 
knowledge is a function of consciousness, and consciousness 
is not a stuff which we have to walk out of in knowledge. 
Philosophy must be empirical and not be ridden by metaphors. 

In the argument of the book, I shall constantly make the 
statement that we do not know the stuff of physical reality 
but only have knowledge about physical reality. Let me 
here anticipate the more serious objections which may be 
directed against such a statement by those who have not 
grasped adequately the implications of critical realism. 

The assumption that we can know the stuff of the physical 
world gets its measure of plausibility and meaningfulness from 
two really opposed approaches. The naive realist supposes 
that he intuits the physical thing itself. Knowledge is an 
awareness of the very inherent and essential qualities of the 
physical world. And is not this awareness a knowledge of the 
stuff of the world? There may be more to it than is revealed, 
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yet this more would be continuous with, and not essentially 
different from, what is revealed. Traditional materialism is, 
[ presume, sunply a scientific refinement of naive realism in 
which secondary qualities are removed and master contents 
like mass and motion developed in the place of the more 
sensuous primary qualities. The world is abstractly intuited. 

The other mode of approach to a knowledge of the stuff of 
the physical world is through analogy. ‘The idealist holds 
that in consciousness we have a direct acquaintance with a 
substantial stuff which can be assigned by analogy to other 
reals. Panpsychism develops its theory of reality in this 
fashion. But is consciousness of a nature to bear this 
burden? Does the knowledge about the physical world 
which science achieves fit this flow of contents we know so 
well? I have never been able to persuade myself that it 
does. Consciousness is real—of that there can be no doubt 
but is it not a flow of contents expressing and guiding the 
functioning of some more substantial reality ? 

But if neither by an intuition of external reality nor by an 
acquaintance with it in ourselves are we able to get into cog- 
nitive inspection of physical being, it would seem to follow 
that the ideal is impossible of attainment and so is, in a 
measure, illusory. ‘I'he more we reflect upon the situation, 
the more do we ask ourselves what is really wanted. Physical 
existents are; they can be disintegrated theoretically into, 
say, electrons; but if sense-data are mental contents they 
cannot reproduce the electron and so reveal its stuff or es- 
sence. And are not these latter terms mere words? ‘They 
symbolise what we feel must be there—something to account 
for what takes place, something as basis for structure and 
position. But must we not admit that we cannot get nearer 
toit? By our very situation and the very nature of con- 
sciousness, being eludes us. ‘l'’o know physical reality 1s not 
to grasp physical being. If this be agnosticism, 1t is at least 
of a peculiar kind. It is agnosticism only in relation to an 
uncritical ideal for the reach of human knowledge. It is not 
agnosticism of the traditional type with its contrast between 
knowable phenomena and unknowable absolute. We do 
have knowledge about physical reality, but we do not have a 
penetrative intuition of it. Let him who has it tell science 
what electricity is, and not merely what it does under spec'fic 
conditions. Mnowledge has its place in consciousness, which 
is, itself, in an organism reacting to its environment. Such 
knowledge necessarily has its limitations. Knowledge is 
other than being. But because it is knowledge, conformable 
to reality, it guides the human organism in its perilous effort 
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at adaptation to, and control of, the parts of the universe in 
which it finds itself. 

Knowledge of another consciousness is different from know- 
ledge about the physical world. The first is a knowledge 
through asserted identity of content ; the second only inform- 
ation-about with no identity of content. Thus when I interpret 
an expression on the face of my friend as meaning amusement, 
[ use the expression as a symbol of a contentual experience 
which I regard as, in its essentials, the same for him as for 
me. Words which he uses are likewise admitted symbols 
of mental contents sufficiently identical in character. Such 
identity of meaning does not conflict with the numerical 
difference of existence of the two mental states implied. 

This difference between the two kinds of referred knowledge 
coincides with the difference between the two realms. Were 
the physical world not, in some sense, other than conscious- 
ness, we should not expect this fundamental contrast in type 
of the two claims. In the one case, the data (expressions, 
gestures, and words) are natural or arbitrary symbols of 
mental contents; in the other case, they are not symbols but 
cues for the construction of propositions. It is the claim of 
critical realism that it can suggest an evolutionary naturalism 
fcr which consciousness and the functioning brain can be 
thought of as continuous and one natural whole by very 
reason of this difference in our knowledge of them. Just 
because of its more adequate epistemology, it can harmonise 
what naive materialism hopelessly separated or only verbally 
connected. Just because consciousness is not a physical 
thing, it can be inserted into the brain. Panpsychism tries 
to smooth over difficulties ; evolutionary naturalism conquers 
them by its more adequate analysis. 

Critical realism has little difficulty in formulating the idea 
of truth implied in its theory of knowledge. 'Trueness and 
falsity are terms of approval and disapproval applied to judg- 
ments or claims to knowledge. Some judgments have turned 
out to be mistaken, and therefore the claim of a belief is 
theoretically disputable. When with this possibility in mind 
we say that an idea is true, we mean that it is a case of know- 
ledge as it claims to be. It would seem, then, that the know- 
ledge-claim is logically prior and is the important element in 
the meaning of truth; and knowledge demands the corre- 
spondence or conformity of the asserted content with reality. 

But when the idea of trueness is merged in the body of 
truths accepted by.the human mind, truth is apt to contain 
other elements of meaning of an historical sort. Truth 
is something that grows and increases in volume and signi- 
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ficance. Old ideas are re-interpreted and new facts assimilated. 
I presume all thinkers would admit the genetic development 
of the systems of judgment which are now generally claimed 
to be true. Knowledge is not something machine-made. 
Parts of it are more or less adequate, more or less undergoing 
change. We are passing judgment upon the empirical con- 
tent of various times and temporarily, perhaps, neglecting 
the idea of trueness. 

We must also distinguish the meaning of truth from the 
criteria of truth. The criteria must be intra-experiential or 
empirical. I presume science lays almost equal stress upon 
fidelity to fact and coherence. ‘Those ideas pass as true which 
agree With facts of observation and show a capacity, due to 
their content, of organising these facts in an explanatory way. 

There has been, I think, a clearer understanding of these 
distinctions of late. Pragmatism can be credited with part 
of the glory, and realism with a goodly share of it. The réle 
of idealism is more obscure. I would suggest that its chief 
value has been as a protest against the immediacies of neo- 
realism. Pragmatism has itself been developing away from 
its original stress on the feelings.’ Its chief fault still appears 
to remain, vz., an unwillingness to admit the implications 
of the knowledge-claim. It lives too exclusively in the 
temporal dimension of experience. 

Brief as this discussion is it must suffice. All realists, I 
take it, admit that particular judgments may be absolutely 
true. When [ assert that Columbus discovered America in 
1492, this judgment is either true or false. Judgments may 
supplement each other and so form a system, but the indi- 
vidual judgments need not depend upon the system. Is it 
necessary to add that truth must not be used as synonymous 
with reality, as many objective idealists have been inclined 
to use it? Truth is a human affair. It is, however, not 
arbitrary, but, like knowledge of which it is the confirmation, 
strictly controlled by responsible data. 

Finally, a few words at least must be said about the dis- 
tinction between subsistent and existent. The new realists 
make much appeal to the subsistent as something equally 
real with the existent and yet not reducible to it. The self 
exists, the physical world exists, but geometrical objects, 
numbers, space, time, universals of all sorts, facts, ideals 
subsist. It is not always easy to decide what is meant by 
this contrast. Sometimes we hear mention of three kinds of 
being: the mental, the logical or subsistent, and the physical. 
And yet two of these are said to exist, while the third subsists. 

'As I write this, I have received a thesis of a pragmatist entitled : 
William James and Pragmatism in which James’s shortcomings are scored. 
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Frankly, the critical realist does not like this use of the 
term being. ‘The very abstractness of the term is apt to lead 
to unreal puzzles. ‘To admit co-ordinate kinds of being is to 
proclaim species of a genus; and what is more natural than 
to be challenged for both the differentia of each species and 
the common character which makes them belong to a genus ? 
We have already hinted our belief that consciousness as a 
whole can be included in the physical realm when this latter 
is properly interpreted. We have argued that physical being 
cannot be grasped. What we can do is to state the essential 
characteristics of the physical realm as these are found in our 
knowledge about it. The realm of consciousness does not fit 
these characteristics ; therefore, it cannot simply be identified 
with the physical realm, as panpsychism attempts to do. 
But a little reflexion shows us that we are acquainted with 
the one realm as we are not with the other. The exclusion 
cannot be one of inspection as has only too often been 
supposed. Moreover, the relation between them need not be 
one of identity in the sense that there is no difference between 
them. We must enlarge our notions of relationship and 
make them more empirical. An existential relationship is 
different from a logical relationship of likeness and difference. 
Logical relations hold between objective contents in conscious- 
ness alone. ‘T'o anticipate our more detailed argument in a 
later chapter, we may say that consciousness is a functional 
expression of the brain, and so internal to, and continuous 
with, physical reality. And this relationship is existential. 
Only he who supposes that he can so intuit the whole being 
of the brain as to be certain that consciousness is not there 
has the logical right to reject this hypothesis to which all the 
empirical facts point. I presume that Bergson in his repeated 
declaration that consciousness cannot be in the brain is build- 
ing upon his assumption that the material world is really 
space. Descartes still pursues the anti-intellectualist. To 
grasp time and throw it into the face of space as a fourth 
dimension is dialectical and not empirical. Epistemology 
must dig below these dialectical contrasts. It is the cher- 
ished persuasion of critical realism that it, alone, offers this 
possibility. 

We come now to the distinction between the mental and 
the subsistent. ‘Tl'o regard the logical or subsistent as a part 
of the mental used to be the unfailing course of philosophy. 
Such contents are for Locke ideas. And these ideas are 
contentual objects of the understanding when a man thinks. 
Let it be remembered that, for the critical realist of to-day, 
the object of perception and the object of cognition (knowledge- 
content, objectives, ideas) are mental subsistents which are 
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as they are experienced. But neo-realism with its tendency 
to identify consciousness with a reference to an object, or 
with a transparent awareness, or with a class of entities, 
seeks to avoid subjectivism by making a functional duality in 
consciousness into a dualism. We, on the other hand, have 
avoided subjectivism by attaining a more adequate notion of 
knowledge and making it a function of the whole of conscious- 
ness, a notion which does not eviscerate consciousness of 
concrete content and fits in with psychology. 

The distinction between contents of which we are aware 
and the awareness of them is capital and must not be ignored. 
Cognition is not, however, a sort of immediacy; the self is 
alert and joins itself to concepts interpretative of the data 
intuited. Thus even the knowledge that terminates upon 
contents within consciousness is more than feeling. The seli 
thinks the data. When there is a distinct problem, this 
process 1s very apparent; but itis always more or less there. 
When interpretation is at a minimum, either because no 
problem has clearly arisen or because the problem is solved, 
the objective content faces the self as an object of awareness. 
Now my argument is that this complex, ‘self aware of 
objective content,” is a characteristic structure of conscious- 
ness. It is — d over from perception to conception, from 
perception of ol bjects to awareness of contents. -L// that is 
needed is a loosening of the content from the meanings of 
thinghood. The content then stands out in its own right. 
Such contents are called subsistents. Abstract space, time 
and number are not physical things, yet they are objective 
contents of thought. They can be an: alysed and synthetised. 
Did not the mind have this capacity, there could be no 
science. Thought deals with conceptual content. 

Let me connect this structure within consciousness with 
the perceptual situation of the organism. It will be re- 
membered that I laid stress upon the parallelism between 
the behaviour-attitude of the organism and the thing which it 
focuses upon (the object of perception), on the one side, and 
the two poles of consciousness, the subject-self and the con- 
tent of perception, on the other. There is a duality on both 
sides that cannot be ignored. The content presented to, and 
interpreted by, the subject-self is to this self much as the 
thing is to the interested organism. The realist believes 
that this structure within consciousness is no accident. It is 
surely a functional reflexion of the situation of the organism. 
The perceptual datum is a mental substitute for the thing to 
which the organism is reacting, and the conscious self is 


1 See Critical Realism, ch. v. 
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interested in it for that reason. The situation of the organ- 
ism is projected into consciousness. The subject-self as the 
representative and conscious expression of the instincts and 
purposes of the organism is to the organism as the sense-data 
are to the thing. The independence of the two terms which 
are extra-mental is reflected in the independence of the two 
poles of consciousness, the self aware and the contentual 
ob ject of its awareness. And, if I am not mistaken, psy- 
chology admits that the presentational side of consciousness, 
connected as it largely is with special areas of the brain, has 
this sort of independence of subjective interest. Of course, 
the two poles are inseparable, yet there is no causal relation 
between them. ‘The subject-self selects,! it does not create 
or change data. 

It follows that I agree with much of the analysis of the 
Kinglish neo-realists in regard to awareness and its contentual 
object. Yet Iam convinced that they have robbed aware- 
ness of its actual content by separating it from the interested 
and interpretative subject-self. Their other mistake was to 
regard the contentual element, or idea in the Lockean sense, 
as non-mental. As I have already argued in my Critical 
Realism, this total structure is an affair of consciousness in 
the psychological sense of that term. 

Now as the practical attitude demanding action becomes 
less dominant, this perceptual structure remains, but is 
transiormed. The very personal, active self becomes morc 
he thinking subject, while the pere ‘eived thing becomes more 
a content of which the subj ject is aware, one of his thoughts. 
This content or idea may be a sense-datum or a very abstract 
complex, symbolised by words. But if my argument above 
is correct, this idea is mental and dependent upon the brain. 
The subject is just as mental, but is the centre of control and 
organisation. These ideas are what it 1s now the fashion 
to call subsistents. Their coming and going are events in- 
different to their nature. What is given to the subject is the 
content and not the content’s existence as a mental event. 

Yet genetic analysis soon convinces the unprejudiced thinker 
that all ideas, even the most abstract, have their roots in 
sense-experience and so are continuous with presentations. 
Universals are not fictions, but they have the same existential 
status as sense-data. 

But the ideas in terms of which we possess knowledg« 
about the physical world are understood propositions. Know- 
ledge has its internal structure as well as its reference. Data 
of awareness are the servants of propositional knowledge 
about things. 


‘Tt selects largely through its control of behaviour. 

















III—MR. JOACHIM’S COHERENCE-NOTION OF 
TRUTH. 


By A. R. WapDImIA. 


Frw books open with a greater promise of fulfilment and 
end with a greater expression of disappointment than Mr. 
Joachim’s book on the Nature of Truth. He passes over 
the pragmatist notion of truth as “not a new theory of truth, 
but a denial of truth altogether,” and devotes two chapters 
to Truth as correspondence, full of logical subtlety, vitiated 
unfortunately by two defects, since he formulates the cor- 
respondence-notion in a way, Which would be challenged at 
every step by its supporters, and he criticises it from the 
positive standpoint of his Coherence-Notion. This suggests 
that he himself has worked out the Coherence-Notion in 
all its details and established it with a certain amount of 
completeness. As a matter of fact the net result of his 
enquiry into the nature of truth is thus expressed by him: 
“ And since all human discursive knowledge remains thought 
‘about’ an Other, any and every theory of the nature of truth 
must itself be ‘about’ truth as its Other; 7.e., the Coherence- 
Notion of truth on its own admission can never rise above 
the level of knowledge which at the best attains to the truth 
of correspondence. Assuming that the Coherence-Notion of 
truth is sound, no theory of truth as Coherence can itself be 
completely true, but is at most possessed of a truth which 
we may believe but have not proved, to be symptomatic of 
perfect truth” (pp. 174-175). This is scepticism, and Mr. 
Joachim may pride himself on his scepticism as an honest 
“confession of ignorance” (p. 180), but honesty of purpose 
by itself is no test of the philosophic worth of a theory. We 
propose to discuss some of the causes of Mr. Joachim’s failure 
to satisfy even himself. 

The main points of weakness in Mr. Joachim’s arguments 
may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

l. It is not clear as to whether he is discussing human 
knowledge, or the knowledge of the Absolute as it is for the 
Absolute.! 

‘It is but fair to admit that Mr. Joachim does not use the term “ ab- 
solute”, He prefers to speak of the Infinite Experience. In the foot- 
note on page 83 he admits that the term experience is unsatisfactory, and 
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2. His identification of Truth and Reality makes at least 
a relatively independent epistemology impossible. 

3. The real nature of Truth is adjectival, and Mr. Joachim 
treats it as wholly substantival. 

4. Distinctions which had been validly made by Mr. 
Joachim himself in his criticism of the correspondence- 
notion are unjustifiably negatived by him when he comes to 
discuss his own Coherence-Notion. 

G) It is rather unfortunate that the ambiguity latent in 
the word ‘‘ knowledge”’ by itself is not explicitly cleared up 
by Mr. Joachim. We should be justified in understanding 
by it just human knowledge, but Mr. Joachim is by no means 
satisfied with anything less than the knowledge of the Infinite 
Experience. Thus in reply to the question whether his 
‘sketch is intended as an exposition of truth as it is for 
human knowledge,’ or whether he is describing ‘‘ an ideal 
experience, which no finite mind can ever actually gain,” he 
definitely says :— 

“This manner of formulating the question . . . involves 
certain assumptions. ... But whilst refusing to commit 
myself to these implications, I should reply that my sketch 
was intended to describe the nature of truth as an ideal, as 
the character of an ideally complete experience” (p. 78). 
Further he says: ‘‘ Now there can be one and only one such 
experience: or only one significant whole, the significance of 
which is self-contained in the sense required. For it is 
absolute self-fulfilment, absolutely self-contained significance, 
that is postulated, and nothing short of absolute individuality 

-nothing short of the completely whole experience—can 
satisfy this postulate’ (p. 78). This high language carries 
within its bosom a corollary fatal to human knowledge, a 
corollary which is boldly deduced by the author, viz., such 
an ideal of truth is absolutely beyond human experience. 
Such an ideal may be worth talking about, and discussing 
about from the standpoint of the Absolute, but what can be 
its worth to human beings? They are and will be as far 
removed from truth as ever. I<nowledge and truth are 
identified and both have reference to the Infinite Experience. 
ven the barrenness of the consequences of this view from 
the standpoint of humanity does not at any stage of the 
book make Mr. Joachim question the justifiability of his 
initial postulate. Almost towards the end of the book he 


that the phrase ‘‘ the Absolute” would be the best for his purpose. But 
he fights shy of using this term, because it has been travestied by critics. 
Personally I prefer to use the term ‘‘the Absolute” and will so use it in 
the course of this article. 
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repeats again: “ That the truth itself is one, and whole, and 
complete, and that all thinking and all experience moves 
within its recognition, and subject to its manifest authority ; 
this I have never doubted ”’ (p. 178). 

And yet it is this undoubting faith that is the root-cause 
of Mr. Joachim’s failure. We are not concerned to deny to 
the knowledge of the Absolute its character of a coherent 
and significant whole. But when it is claimed that 7t alone 
is true, it is time to protest, for it involves the view that 
human knowledge is never completely true, 7.e., the highest 
flights of human knowledge involve more or less some degree 
of error. If no human judgment is wholly true, it follows 
that every human judgment even at its best is only approxi- 
mately true. This conclusion is consistent with Mr. Joachim’s 
postulate, but evidently militates against common sense, for in 
our ordinary everyday experience we do not dream of doubt- 
ing that 3°=9 or that ‘this tree is green”. Common sense 
insists that these judgments are wholly true. Mr. Joachim 
in the interests of his postulate is concerned to show that 
they are not wholly true by themselves. In order to prove 
his point he considers two crucial cases of human judgments: 
the universal judgments of science and judgments of fact, 
especially of perception. With reference to the former he 
succeeds in showing that any universal judgment of science 
by itself is unintelligible apart from the system of the 
particular science to which it belongs, that e.g., 37=9 is true 
only within the system of the whole science of arithmetic, 
just as the proposition that the angles at the base of an 
isoceles triangle are equal are true only within the system of 
Euclidean Geometry. Mr. Joachim seems content with 
having established this, but this conclusion does not meet 
his case at all. If the truth of his initial postulate is to be 
maintained, viz., that the Infinite Experience alone can be 
true, he has to show that 3°=9 and such judgments being 
human judgments can never be wholly true. What he has 
actually succeeded in showing is that 3°=9 is not wholly 
true by itself, ¢.e., apart from its system. But then this 
system itself is human, and hence 3°=9, is wholly true even 
from the purely human standpoint. 

Mr. Joachim, however, is even in greater straits when he 
tries to minimise the truth of judgments of fact, which include 
historical judgments, descriptive and classificatory judgments 
and judgments of perception. With reference to the first two 
classes he succeeds in showing that they are true not by 
themselves but only within their appropriate systems. Our 
remarks with reference to his discussion of the universal 
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judgments of science apply also to these historical and de- 
scriptive judgments. ‘The judgment of perception is far 
more difficult to dispose of. It appears to stand by itself, 
completely independent of any system. It would neverthe- 
less be easy to show—though Mr. Joachim does not care to 
take up this line of argument—that to be completely signi- 
ficant and wholly true even a judgment of perception must 
form part of some one system of experience. Instead of this 
by diverse subtle arguments he attempts to depreciate the 
worth of judgments of perception. Thus he says: ‘ Hence 
the judgment of perception, as such and as formulated, is 
entitled less than most judgments to claim absolute truth. 
For it is the product of a comparatively low grade of ex- 
perience. It does not persist as such and unaltered in the 
thought which has risen above the level of everyday conversa- 
tion, of description of particular matter of fact, and of the 
practical affairs of life” (pp. 109-110). In other words, he tries 
to detract from the worth of such judgments by emphasising 
their want of persistence in an unaltered state, as if anything 
in order to be true must be quite persistent and unaltered. 
3ut this notion if true contradicts his description of the 
Infinite Experience or the Absolute as self-fulfilling and self- 
fulfilled. Such a self-fulfilling Experience must be a growth 
in time, and hence it cannot be absolutely the same even in 
two successive moments. If even the Infinite Experience is 
thus not persistent, not ‘‘a finished product, a static consum- 
mated whole of experience” (p. 83), and yet on Mr. Joachim’s 
own postulate it can lay claim to be wholly true, why should 
the judgment of perception be denied to be wholly true, 
simply because it does not endure? Yet in a sense surely it 
does endure, a judgment, having been made once, cannot be 
annihilated. Its existence may be forgotten, but thereby it 
does not cease to exist as having once formed part of some 
individual experience. 

I should conclude that Mr. Joachim’s scepticism about 
human truth is not borne out by human experience. Aiming 
too high, viz., at the truth and knowledge of the Absolute, he 
fails to account even for human truth and knowledge. One 
can appreciate his confession of failure. But the failure does 
not appear to me to be so inevitable as it does to him, for it 
could have been avoided either by giving up his postulate or 
by admitting that at least certain types of human judgment 
are wholly true. If we are unable ever to attain the perfection 
of Infinite Experience, it is hardly worth while concentrating 
all our energy on attaining it, for we fail to attain it and are 
further puzzled over the elements of even human experience. 
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It would be much better to cope fully with the problem of 
human knowledge and establish its claim to truth. Setting 
out to solve the problem of human truth, he early gets lost 
in the bewildering mazes of Infinite Experience. Starting 
with full confidence, he merely ends in a “confession of 
ignorance”. Hiven the knowledge attainable by humanity 
partakes of the nature of an ideal, in the sense that no single 
human being can ever hope to attain perfect knowledge—the 
‘“jonorance ”’ of Socrates and Newton has something sublime 
in it, yet it is an ideal which is within the compass of 
humanity as a whole, whereas Mr. Joachim’s ideal is beyond 
humanity, whether individually or collectively. The know- 
ledge of the Absolute as it is for the Absolute is open only to 
the Absolute. For a human being to aim at it is unjustifiable 
and having aimed at it to grow desperate and become sceptical 
even about human knowledge and human truth is like a child 
struggling to grasp the moon and then failing in its attempt 
disdaining to take hold of any food. If Mr. Joachim’s 
Epistemology is the only epistemology possible, no wonder 
the man of mere common sense prefers to keep at a distance 
from it. 

(ii) Mr. Joachim has further rendered his task still more 
difficult by completely identifying Truth and Reality. This 
is clear from passages like the following: “ Truth in its 
essential nature is that systematic coherence which is the 
character of a significant whole. A significant whole 1s an 
organised individual experience, self-fulfilling and self-ful- 
filled” (p. 76), and further, ‘“‘It is this process of self-fulfil- 
ment which is truth, and it is this which the theory means 
by ‘systematic coherence’”’ (p. 77), and he speaks of ‘ the 
concreteness of the coherence which is truth” and ‘‘ the con- 
ception of truth as a living and moving whole”. 

Now we fully admit the enormous difficulty of defining 
Reality. In its simplest essence it involves being. Whatever 
isis real. In this sense evil and error are as real as goodness 
and truth, and an idea is as real as a stone. A judgment 
inasmuch as it has being, is also real. Yet it is possible to 
distinguish between judgment and Reality without necessarily 
committing ourselves to the Correspondence-Notion of Truth. 
For a judgment is always about something and that some- 
thing is Reality. Every judgment as soon as it has been 
made becomes part of Reality, but while it is being made it 
is always about Reality. Knowledge is about Reality and 
in its totality is composed of an infinite number of cohering 
judgments. If the ultimate Reality is self-conscious as the 
Absolute, it is clear that its knowledge is identical with itself. 
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Hence from the standpoint of the absolute, Knowledge and 
Reality are one, because they coincide. The absolute knows 
itself. Its knowledge is complete, and its Reality is complete. 
This complete knowledge is the Absolute as thinking. This 
complete Reality is the absolute as being. For the Absolute 
epistemology and ontology are just one. But this identity is 
not possible from the standpoint of humanity, for Reality is 
far wider than human knowledge. Human beings come in 
contact with Reality through knowledge, for them every 
judgment is real, but every judgment is not true. Hence 
arises the problem of distinguishing true judgments from 
false judgments, and this distinction is vital to human know- 
ledge. Hence any attempt at the identification of Truth and 
Knowledge with Reality ends in a total failure to account for 
error and falsehood, nay, what is worse, it stultifies the whole 
fabric of human knowledge. An instance of this we see in 
Mr. Joachim’s book. By identifying Truth and Reality he 
has transcended the limits and the possibilities of human 
knowledge, but only at the cost of stultifying all human 
knowledge. From the Olympic heights of the Absolute he 
may preach the oneness of Reality and Knowledge, but his 
preaching sheds no light on‘the path of the poor human 
beings struggling to distinguish the true from the false. This 
is the problem of human epistemology, and the solution of it 
essentially aims at establishing a criterion of truth. Mr. 
Joachim, however, in the footnote on page 67 emphatically 
repudiates this idea: “a criterion of truth—z.ec., something 
other than the truth itself, by which we are to recognise 
truth—is not what we require. We want to know what 
truth in its nature is, not by what characteristics in its oppos- 
ing falsehood we may infer its presence.’ It is this repudia- 
tion which detracts from the worth of his book as a distinct 
contribution to hwman epistemology. 

(ii) The identification of Truth and Reality makes it clear 
that Mr. Joachim regards truth as being substantive in 
character. There is of course a sense in which it would be 
good Kinglish to say: ‘‘ He is a true man,” though it would 
be meaningless to say—except metaphorically—that ‘ Mr. 
H. is truth”. Now what exactly is meant by saying that 
Infinite Experience alone is truth? Is this meant literally 
or metaphorically? Mr. Joachim would take it literally ; 
but it seems to me on the analogy of common language that 
it ought to be a metaphor. It is very important to recognise 
clearly that truth is an abstract noun just as much as coiour 
or tallness, and as such it has no independent existence. 
Thus truth never exists by itself, it always has reference toa 
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judgment. In fact truth means just a true judgment, just as 
much as redness implies a red object and tallness a tall object. 
If there is no truth apart from a judgment, truth has no 
substantive character, it is purely adjectival. It is a concept 
constructed on the basis of numerous true judgments. Hence 
the question: what is truth? is as significant or as meaning- 
less as the question ; what is redness? There is no one truth 
as Mr. Joachim emphatically states, but there are as many 
truths as there are true judgments, and the range of these 
different truths is as wide as the range of corresponding 
judgments. 

If our view be correct, viz., that truth is adjectival in its 
nature, it follows that the question: what is truth ? can only 
mean: what is the mark of a true judgment? .e., what is it 
which distinguishes a true judgment from a false one? In 
answer to this question we should gladly use the notion of 
coherence, since we fully agree with Mr. Joachim that a 
judgment can be recognised as true or false not by itself, but 
only with reference to some system. A judgment is com- 
pletely, or more or less, true only in so far as it is completely, 
or more or less, in conformity with—7.e., cohering with—the 
other judgments within that system. As Mr. Joachim puts 
it: ‘‘ the degree of truth is measured by the degree of fulness 
of expression which the significance obtains in each case”’ 
(p. 104). Each system of judgments constitutes a relatively 
independent whole, but it may be interrelated with other 
systems of judgments, as e.g., the system of Formal Logic is 
interrelated with the system of mathematics in Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s philosophy, or as the system of ethics is interrelated 
with the system of biology in Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. 
Hence it is not merely that judgments within a system have 
to cohere, but also that the different systems have to cohere, 
till we have a completely rounded system of human know- 
ledge. Mr. Joachim would of course push back this line of 
argument right up to the Absolute, but there are dangers of 
killing human knowledge involved in this method as we have 
pointed out already, and hence we should be perfectly content 
to have the system of human knowledge as the highest 
system, feeding and fed by particular and narrower systems 
of sciences, history, and other branches of human knowledge. 
[think even Mr. Joachim would admit that this system of 
human knowledge is by no means a despicable ideal to aim 
at. It is vast enough to absorb all the energies of human 
beings without their striving to attain the knowledge of the 
Absolute and then feeling despondent over the inevitable 
failure of their attempt. Thus the coherence-notion need 
29 
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not be assumed from the beginning to involve just one ab- 
solute system of Truth, but as we have been trying to show 
it is perfectly compatible with a number of interrelated but 
co-ordinate systems. H.g., 3°=9 is a Judgment completely 
true because it coheres with the system of arithmetic, and is 
not contradicted by a judgment in any other system. So, too, 
the judgment: “this tree is green” is completely true, because 
it coheres with the other judgments in the systems of an 
individual consciousness and ultimately in the whole system 
of human knowledge. On the other hand an ethical judg- 
ment like ‘‘ Pleasure is the goal of life’ may be completely 
false or partially true according as it completely or only 
partially fails to cohere with the other facts of ethical life or 
other systems of knowledge like biology and medicine. 

(iv) Even in the earlier chapters, while dealing with the 
Correspondence-Notion, Mr. Joachim vigorously challenges 
the duality which realism involves. He again and again 
insists that this dualism is not maintenable. Thus he says: 
“This severance of the experienced Real from the experiencing 
of it, is the very mistake, against which the main discussions 
of our second chapter were directed ; whilst, if truth be thus 
located in a sphere of being apart from mind, it is difficult to 
ee how science can in any sense be true” (p. 69). After 
such an explicit statement it almost comes as a shock that 
Mr. Joachim in the latter half of the last chapter should 
morbidly talk of ‘‘the dual nature of human experience,’ 
and that this duality has not been overcome by the Coherence- 
Notion, and hence that some sort of correspondence is inevit- 
able! One is tempted mutatis mutandis to echo the words 
of Matthew Arnold in his essay on Shelley: that Prof. 
Dowden is like Providence, in that ‘the ways of both are 
inscrutable’. What Mr. Joachim refutes in one place he 
himself brings up in another place as an insuperable objection. 
Such a morbid inconsistency renders the task of studying his 
views extremely difficult. The subject experiencing and the 
object experienced are not two hostile entities, they are es- 
sentially distinguishable elements within one system, hence 
their duality is not at all fundamental. Ontologically speak- 
ing the whole universe is a system. The absolute is the 
ultimate concept of Idealism, to which the logic of facts is 
irresistibly driven. While realism starts with plurality and 
ends in pluralism, idealism starts with the manifold of ex- 
perience and ends in monism. As an idealist Mr. Joachim is 
bound to emphasise the living unity of what he calls Infinite 
Experience. He does so emphasise it, but the worth of his 
emphasis is destroyed by his regarding the duality of human 
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experience as ultimate, and, as such, a fatal flaw in the 
Coherence-Notion, which he cannot overcome. 

A similar sense of oppressive difficulty pervades his discus- 
sion of error. But its epistemological difficulty is grossly 
exaggerated. Error is relative to truth—just as much as 
evil is relative to good—and is neither more nor less difficult 
than the problem of truth. The real difficulty of error is 
ontological or metaphysical, and from this standpoint it 
becomes a part of the larger problem of evil. With the solu- 
tion of this problem epistemology is not as such concerned, 
and Mr. Joachim is acutely conscious of the difficulty merely 
because of his initial error in identifying knowledge and 
teality and thus merging Epistemology into Ontology. 

A. R. Wapta. 











IV.—AN AMBIGUITY AND MISCONCEPTION IN 
PLATO’S IDEA OF MORALITY IN THE RE- 
PUBLIC. 


By P. LeEon. 


THE Republic of Plato is confessedly an enquiry into the 
nature of dvcavoodvn or morality. It is that purpose which 
gives unity to the wonderful variety and multiplicity of the 
topics discussed in the book. The metaphysical, psychological, 
and logical investigations, the exposition of an ideal state, 
the discussion on the requisites of education, the advocacy of 
feminism and communism, the criticism of art, important as 
they are, and although they bulk large in the book, are all 
subsidiary to this enquiry, and each is introduced by Socrates 
reluctantly, with apologies and with a careful explanation of 
their relevance. 

Yet if regarded as such an enquiry the Republic is dis- 
appointing ; the answer to the question with which the book 
begins seems futile, and we feel inclined to say ‘‘ parturiunt 
montes, nascitur ridiculus mus”. The result is that we are 
apt to remember the book more for its side issues and parerga 
than for what it pretends to be. We go for our Ethics to 
Aristotle, and practically forget that the Republic also has a 
claim to the title Ethica. 

The reason for this, is, I think, that there is throughout 
the ethical part of the Republic, present latently and implicitly 
at least, a fundamental misconception of the nature of moral- 
ity. That misconception does not, it is true, constitute the 
whole of Plato’s ideas about morality, but it is a sufficiently 
large part of them to be the cause of all the fallacies of his 
ethical arguments. Along with that misconception goes the 
more common-sense and correct view of morality, and Plato 
uses a kind of double language which may be taken to describe 
the latter view only but also suggests the former. 

It is therefore inevitable that in trying to make explicit 
the misconception, we should emphasise certain aspects more 
than he does and demand of expressions which he perhaps 
uses with popular looseness, that they should do the service 
of precise language. It is therefore fair to say that it would 
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be a misrepresentation of the Republic, if we did not re- 
member that this error was only one side of the whole con- 
tention of the Republic. 

The misconception may perhaps, without too much injustice 
to pagans, be characterised as the heathen view of morality. 
Itis, of course, present in modern times also, particularly in 
the thinking of Nietzsche, of the self-realisation moralists, 
and of those who identify morality with the pursuit of right 
values. It has been attributed to the Germans with their 
ideal of ‘“‘ Kultur’’. It is the idea that morality consists in 
the aspiration after ‘‘ higher things,” the idea that the good 
man is ‘a good man” in the sense of the Oxford use of the 
term, a use which by no means implies the possession of 
moral excellences. The essence of morality is supposed to 
be the full and harmonious development of all the faculties of 
a man, especially his intellectual faculties, the living of a life 
of well-adjusted interests, which will exercise each of these 
without sacrificing or dwarfing the others. All have a claim 
to be satisfied though not all an equal claim. There are 
higher and lower faculties, and therefore the claims are pro- 
portionate. The good life is therefore par excellence that 
which satisfies more completely the higher faculties, 7.e., it is 
made up of intellectual pursuits: philosophic, scientific, and 
artistic interests, 

It does not need much elaboration to prove that this is an 
entirely false idea of the nature of morality. A man may be 
a very superior person in the sense that all his faculties are 
fully developed and yet be a thorough blackguard. Nero was 
aman of some artistic ambitions and yet not a model emperor, 
citizen, son, or husband, and no doubt many other cases could 
be cited of people less sensual and more devoted in their 
pursuit of ‘‘ higher things ” than he, who nevertheless are 
morally bad. 

It might be objected that here we have omitted the develop- 
ment of the moral faculty. But it does not seem right to 
speak of a moral faculty as something co-ordinate and com- 
peting with the rest, and like them capable of being the 
source of special interests. Morality or character pervades 
the whole man and all his pursuits and transfuses and gives 
them value. According as he is moral or not his pursuits 
have moral value or not, and it is doubtful whether if he is 
moral they are not all alike valuable without a hierarchy of 
higher and |ower values. On the other hand, if he is not 
moral, whatever his pursuits are they are equally valueless 
morally. He may be an intellectual or artistic person or he 
may be a coarse sensualist. But if he is not moral he is bad 
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in both cases. Similarly intellectual or artistic pursuits do 
not make in themselves a man good, neither on the other 
hand do sensual propensities or even their indulgence if it 
involves no moral wrong, constitute his badness. 

But perhaps this will become clearer in treating of Plato 
himself. 

Plato divides the soul into three pépy: To érvOupyticor, To 
Pupoerdés, and To Aoytotixov. The first is that which is the 
source of the appetites for bodily pleasures and may be called 
the appetitive principle. 70 Quvpoedés is the source of Oupos 
or spirit, it is the principle of self-assertiveness and acturience. 
The most important 1s 70 AoyoTiKov, sometimes called to 
girocopov. The latter is: (a) the theoretic intellect: it is 
that 6 wavOdave: dvOpwmos (581). Its pleasures is that of con- 
templating truth. It is that which makes the philosopher 
the seeker after e/6n; (b) the practical intellect or the moral 
conscience. It is that which makes the rulers ¢povipoe and 
makes them see that their highest good is their duty, their 
good is the same as that of the city (413); residing in the 
rulers it leads the city into the path of virtue (428); it 
regulates the appetites and the desires of ro Oupoedés (431), 
(439-440) ; it is that which discerns the better and the worse, 
TO dvadoylodpevor Tept TOD BEXTioves Te Kal yelpovos. Its right 
work is to rule the soul. It is wise and has foresight on 
behalf of the whole soul. It announces to the @vpos what is 
devvov and what is not, having knowledge in itself of what is 
to the interest of each and to the whole which is common to 
the three (442). Aristotle distinguishes this as dpovyers. 

These three elements perform a double function : (a) they 
are present to a certain extent in every action of the human 
being. (8) According as each predominates it forms a special 
character with special tastes, interests, pursuits. Thus if 
a man has ro éwiuuntexoy predominantly, he will lead the 
apolaustic or sensuous life seeking money and the pleasures 
it can provide. The dnusovpyoi are such men. If ro Aupoedés 
prevails he will be a man of action and ambition. He will 
strive for authority. Such men are the dvAaxes, érixovpot or 
military class. If he has ro Aeyertixoy stronger than the 
others, his tastes will be intellectual and he will at his best be 
the philosopher, the seeker after the e’6y and truth. 

It is important to notice that in this second function, 70 
AoyioTLKov can Only be taken in sense (a). It is the theoretic 
intellect or that which makes a man “intellectual”. If it is 
specially developed in us we have intellectual tastes, and devote 
ourselves to art, science, philosophy. It cannot mean (5) the 
practical intellect or the moral conscience. That cannot be 
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the source of special interests or make us efficient in special 
professions. By a sage, saint, or man of common sense we 
do not mean a man who has special hobbies or even special 
talents unless we are to call the conscience a talent. We 
mean a man who directs himself in a special way, whatever 
his sphere of life, profession or occupation may be and what- 
ever talents he is gifted with. It is by failing to distinguish 
clearly these two senses of To NoyotiKov that Plato introduces 
all the confusion there is in his account of morality, and it 
is the necessity of taking 7d NoyiortiKov in the sense of the 
theoretic intelligence, in order to make Plato’s definition of 
the virtues intelligible, that makes it justifiable to maintain 
that at the back of Plato’s mind there was present the 
“heathen ”’ conception of morality. 

The definition of the virtues is based on the above division 
of the soul. We need only consider that given of dccavocdvr, 
For (1) those given for the rest are practically the same as it ; 
(2) &xavocvvn really means not so much justice as morality. 
Hence (1) only one definition is offered to cover all xaxia 
being the opposite of that given for dscacocdvn so that the 
definition of the latter ought to cover all apery. (2) The 
things given as what the dxavos will not do are very diverse, 
and are in fact the thou-shalt-nots ofall morality as such. It 
would seem therefore that the Sécacos is the moral man and 
not one who has a particular virtue only. (3) dscacoovvy is 
said to be that which enables all the other virtues to come 
into being. Therefore if you have it you have all the rest, 
and, as it is implied that it is the only cause, if you have them, 
or any of them, you have it. 

There is justice in the soul when each of its parts To éavtob 
mpatrer and does not interfere with the others, ov wodvrpay- 
fovel. TO AoyLoTLKOY rules Over TO Ovpoerdés and with its help 
over 70 émiOupntixov. TO Ovpoesdés always carries out its com- 
mands. The just man will refrain from cheating, sacrilege, 
robbery, treachery, unfaithfulness, adultery, neglect of parents, 
and of the worship of the gods, all because each part in him 
does its own work concerning ruling and being ruled. dz«ac- 
osvvn iS @ apnovia and cupderia in the soul. 

What is the value of this definition? (1) If 70 NoyoTeKov 
is taken to mean the practical reason or the moral conscience, 
then the definition will hardly stand. When a man goes 
wrong it is not the case that one element of the soul usurps 
the function of another. Strictly speaking, it can never do 
that. The function of To émv@upnrtixor can only be éreOupeir, 
of To AoyoTtiKov, NoyiferPar and one cannot do what the 
other does. Otherwise we have no longer portions of the 
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soul, but each portion is the whole man, and it is true that 
Plato does tend to look upon these pépn as each the complete 
soul, each, that is to say, is made to think, desire, and act. 

By saying that ro éwiOupntixoy prevails over TO Oupoecdés, 
presumably Plato might mean that a man is too appetitive 
at the expense of 70 Ouuoedés and To AoyortiKov. But a man 
may be appetitive and self-assertive (if that is what @upoedis 
means) in the right proportion and be bad. He can indulge 
his appetites and be sufficiently active or self-assertive, but 
that will not make him good. 

But the chief objection to the definition is that To NoytoreKor 
in the sense of practical reason can never be deposed. What 
regulates the conduct of the bad man even, must be called 
practical reason since only it can judge and direct, whether it 
does this rightly or wrongly. The wrong performance of a 
function is still performing that function and not another. 
It is not true then that in the case of the bad man the function 
of To AoyoteKov is usurped by anything else but simply that 
it does not see aright. What is evil to other men is to the 
bad man good. What Plato must mean then by saying that 
TO NoytoTiKOv Must perform its own function is that it must 
see aright. But in that case the definition of virtue comes 
to saying that to be virtuous you must always do what is 
right, or be virtuous, which is a tautology and not a definition. 

There is then no sense in speaking of the soul elements as 
transgressing their right place in the doing of immoral acts, 
nor in saying that in moral acts they keep their right place. 

If to Aoyotixov is the moral conscience it is nonsense to 
speak of keeping a balance between the exercise of our con- 
science and the exercise of the other faculties. This would 
imply that you could exercise your conscience too much. It 
is saying that you must keep a balance between doing what 
is right and doing other things, as if right and wrong doing 
were not a character of all doing but something to be con- 
trasted with other doing. 

(ii) But it is plain from the whole book that Plato cannot 
here mean the practical reason or moral conscience by 70 
Aoyiotixov. He is thinking of the parts of the soul as the 
sources of different tastes and interests. ‘When one element 
of the soul is said to usurp the function of another or to en- 
slave it, it means that the whole man is devoted to certain 
ends, interests. 70 é7i@upntexov prevails when the man gives 
up the whole of his soul to the pursuit of money and to 
procuring the pleasures which will satisfy his bodily appetites. 
In this sense 7d Noyotexov and ro Ovpoedés are enslaved to 
To €mLOvuntiKor, i.e., they work in order to satisfy its desires. 
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When 70 Oupoedés is the usurper, it is its interests and desires 
that form the ends of the man’s life. The man is ambitious 
and nothing else. He will throw overboard intellectual pur- 
suits and intellectual pleasures with the same readiness as he 
will deny himself the pleasures of the flesh in order to attain 
distinction, power, and office. All this is made quite clear in 
the account of bad characters and bad polities. 

But in that case To AoyoTiKOv Cannot Mean TO dvaroyiou- 
pevov Tepi TOV BEATLoVds TE Kai XElpovos, the practical reason 
or moral conscience, since that cannot be the cause of special 
interests. It must mean 6 pavOdvoper, that dv 6 tis 6Aws Tpos 
Thv adneiay trétatar and its pleasures and interests are 
intellectual, z.c., of artistic scientific or philosophical pursuits. 
This too, as we shall see, comes out later in Plato’s language 
though mixed up with other meanings whereby the pleasure 
of ambition for example if pursued under the direction and 
limitation of to Neyorexoy Or moral conscience is called a 
pleasure of To AoyotiKov OY TO dirocogoy apparently in the 
same sense as the pleasure of @Oewpia is a pleasure of 70 
NoyoTeKov. 

Plato must then be interpreted as telling us that morality 
consists in a@ harmony or balance between sensuous enjoy- 
ment, the pleasures of ambition and of an active life and 
those of study or theorising. The latter are to be given pre- 
eminence, thongh those of the life of the active politician 
cannot be neglected. The appetites, however, are to be in- 
dulged in with great moderation, and Plato is on the whole 
ascetic and makes the chief function of to émi@upntixor that 
of being suppressed and kept in check by the other two. 

That at any rate would be telling us something about 
morality, and would not be a mere tautology. But it is the 
heathen view of morality as consisting in an adjustment of 
non-moral values. But such an adjustment, it is hardly 
necessary to repeat, cannot constitute morality. It may be 
that each part rpatre: Ta avTOD apyis TE TEpL Kai TOD dpyerOaL 
in the sense that a man may exercise and develop properly all 
his faculties, become unified, bind all his interests together 
in a harmony, not allowing any to swamp the others, and yet 
he may be thoroughly unjust. He may have intellectual 
interests, assert himself in tyrannising over others and pursue 
a life of well-regulated sensual indulgence, but this will not 
make him just. 

This view of morality, however, becomes even more pro- 
minent in the Sth and 9th books where Plato is discussing 
bad polities and bad characters. His tendency is to look upon 
deterioration of character as a gradual declension from philo- 
sophic and scientific occupation to sensual licentiousness. 
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In the timocratic man and timocratic state To @upoedés 
rules. Intellect is despised, wise men are distrusted, educa- 
tion is neglected and military occupations are supreme, and 
the greatest honour is paid to them. The timocratic man is 
apovaos, pikapyos and diroTLmos. 

In the obligarchic man and state To diAoypiyaror is en- 
throned. The ideal is the wor: ship of Mammon. 

The democratic man satisfies all his desires in rotation. 
He is a man of very diverse interests, but makes no distinction 
of value between them. 

The tyrannical man is enslaved to an épas, one all-power- 
ful appetite which blinds him to everything else and makes 
him a monomoniac possessed by an idée fixe. 

It is fair to observe that this difference of tastes and 
occupations is not clearly spoken of as being badness itself 
but as being the cause of badness. But (1) the causal rela- 
tion even, is neither obvious nor necessary. A man may 
devote himself to the accumulation of wealth only, but do so 
honestly. He may hold the pleasures of the body to be the 
best as compared with those of ambition or of intellectual 
work, and yet not sacrifice morality to them. Certainly very 
many excellent people hold the pleasures of the intellect in 
very low esteem, but they are none the worse morally for that. 
Nor is it clear why the democratic man should be placed so 
low in the scale. He answers to the ideal of an all-round 
man, who morally may be good or may be bad. There is 
certainly no direct connexion between being an all-round 
man and being morally bad. Plato’s objection that he keeps 
no réés between his pleasures will not stand. He keeps the 
only ras that is possible, ¢.e., he indulges them in turn, 
taking care not to indulge any to such an extent that it will 
make him unfit to enjoy the rest. As Plato says, at one time 
he philosophises, at another he gets gloriously drunk. But 
that is the only thing he can do if he is to enjoy both pleasures, 
and there is nothing immoral in his conduct although, of 
course, both his philosophising and his drinking may be 
equally immoral. But the immorality would not consist in 
giving drinking a claim beside philosophising; it would 
consist in carrying out either in a way that would entail 
injustice or cruelty to others. 

(2) The relation is not stated as a merely causal one, but 
it is implied, owing to the double sense of To AoyoreKov, that 
the abandonment of intellectual occupation = the abandon- 
ment of conscience. Thus no type of bad character is given 
in which the intellectual interests oust all the rest, simply 
because if to Noyortxov = the moral conscience, it cannot 
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set up interests of its own which will expel the others. But 
since To NoyeaTiKov also = the theoretic intellect it is obvious 
that the decvos pws which makes the worst type of man, the 
tupavuiKos avnp, may be an épaws of To AoyoTexov. The idée 
fice which makes a man morally blind may be a scientific or 
weece passion. 

Most instructive is the discussion about the comparative 
value of pleasures. The question is tis #duetos Bios; At 
the end of the discussion it is decided that 0 ayaOos Te Kai 
Sikavos viKa TOV KaKoV TE Kal adtxov (581 ff.). But the palm of 
supremacy throughout the discussion is really awarded to 
the pleasures of the theoretic intellect, after the pleasures 
have been divided into three kinds, each peculiar to one 
element of the soul. The element to which the greatest, 
truest, or highest pleasures are attached is @ pavOdver dvOpwros. 
Tpos TO ELOEVAL ig carn beiav OTws exe, Tay del TéETATAL Kai 
Xpnwarev Te Kal (O0Ens HKiata TovT@ wéret. It is didouabes 
kal dirocodhov. 0 idocodos thinks other pleasures merely 
avayxaiat. He is always os to contemplating truth and 
his occupation is learning. He has éuzrecpia, Ppovnots, Novos. 
He is peta hpovnaews povos Pinna He places the pleasures 
of to @vpoedés second and those of to didoypyparor last. 
His is the truer pleasure because it is a filling of the more 
real, the mind, with what is more real : d0€a aXnOns, emia npn, 
voos, Taga apeTy (585). 

¥ hose who indulge 1 m spurious pleasures are ppourjcews Kal 
UpEeTHs ATrELpot, EvOXLats O€ Kal TOs TOLOUTOLS Gel TUVOYTES (586). 
Like cattle always looking downwards and stooping earth- 
wards and towards the table, they feed and have their fodder 
and mating, and for greed of these things they kick and butt 
each other with iron hoofs and horns and kill each other 
through desire that cannot be satisfied, since they fill a leak- 
ing part of themselves which is not real, with what is not real. 

The same occurs with the man who satisfies To @upoedés 
through envy caused by ambition, or violence due to conten- 
tiousness, or anger due to bad te mper, following after satiety ot 
honour and vic tory and anger avev Aoyer pov ° Te Kal vou (587). 

But it is possible for the desires both of 7d iroxepoes and 
of ro ¢edovixoy to obtain what are for the m the truest possible 
pleasures and most thei ir own if TH emeoT NLT) Kab hoy €TrovTat 
wat pera TOUTwWY Tas HOUVAS Siaxovaw as dv to ppovipov 
cEnynrac. 

So when the soul follows the philosophic elements and is 
not at strife, each part of the soul can do its own work in 
general and be just, and also, moreover, each can reap its own 
pleasures i in the best and truest shape possible. But when 
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any of the others gains predominance its fate is not only not 
to gain its own pleasure but to force the others also to pursue 
an alien and untrue pleasure. 

What is most removed from philosophy and reason is most 
likely to bring about such results. That is most removed 
from reason (A6yos) which is most removed from law and 
order: ai épwtixai te Kal Tupavixal é7Oupiar. Least removed 
are ai BaciNKkai Te Kal KOopLAL: 

It is obvious from the above quotation that (1) the moral 
life par excellence, 0 ayaOos te Kai Sixaros Bios is distinctly 
identified with the life of the ¢urccodgos, é.e., of the scholar. 
So that justice is a matter of occupation, a special profession 
or the pursuit of “‘ higher things”. It would therefore seem 
that doing anything else but philosophising can be only 
secondarily just. 7d Aoyorixov clearly means 7d giropabés 
the theoretic intellect. 

(2) But the other sense of ro Noyotiov reappears when it 
is said that the other elements may get their truest and 
proper pleasures if they pursue those indicated by 70 dpovipov 
which here must mean moral insight, and it is that which 
must rule supreme in the just life and not the scholar’s tastes. 
Hence we have distinctly the ambiguity of the definition of 
justice as the proper hierarchy of the elements* of the soul 
which means (a) the intellect has authority, i.¢e., intellectual 
pursuits are to predominate ; (0) the authority is to be that of 
the moral conscience which cannot have particular tastes. 

(3) The bad life for Plato is the sensual or ambitious life, 
a life directed to the satisfaction of the appetites or of ambi- 
tion. This he implies, although what he says is that the 
morally bad life is a consequence of this wrong orientation : 
in the one case dua meovetiav Tov EVOXLOY, etc., in the other 
) POove Sia pidotipiav ue Bia Sia pirovixcar. According to 
Plato either is obvious: To er upnytuxév and TO Oupoewdes are 
satisfied by men gporjcews Kai apetis a7mrevpor and avev do- 
yiopov Te Kai vov. Ly this he means partly that these men 
are not intellectual. If it were objected that although they 
lead non-intellectual lives they can be moral he would take 
refuge in the other sense of 76 NoywoTeKdv = moral conscience 
and say they as acting wrongly are doing what To Aoy:oTeKor 
would condemn. but if this ambiguity be removed it must 
be repeated again. 

(a) The difference between the just and unjust life cannot 
consist in the difference of non- af ct values. The content 
of the unjust life may be highly intellectual pursuits ; yet the 
desire of the @srsdcopos may become a tupaviikos épws. It is 
possible to pursue the pleasures of 76 diAoaodgor, dvev oyio pov 
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re Kal vod, 2.e., Without righteousness, just like those of the 
other elements of the soul. In satisfying To NoyoreKOy in 
one sense, 7¢., that of the theoretic intellect, we may be 
leaving it unsatisfied in another, i.e., that of the moral 
conscience. 

(8) It seems more plausible to maintain that the difference 
between non-moral values may make the pursuit of some of 
them rather than of others, to be the cause of the unjust and 
just life respectively. It may be urged that the other de- 
sires if very strong may lead us astray and make us morally 
blind, while the desire to know cannot make us do anything 
wrong. But we can object that as potential causes of wicked- 
ness the desires of all the elements of the soul stand on the 
same level, for :— 

(1) Either the desire to know, as such will only make us 
learn or contemplate and will lead us to do nothing else at 
all, morally either bad or good. In that case we shall be not 
moral but simply non-moral. 

(2) Or if it is a spring of other than intellectual activity it 
may lead us astray and make us morally blind just as any 
other desire when strong upon us. It may obviously be the 
cause of sins of omission if not of those of commission. For 
it may be our duty to do other things beside philosophise, 
eg., to take part in politics and love of philosophy can keep 
us from doing our duty. This Plato himself indirectly admits 
when he says that the philosophers may have to be compelled 
to descend again into the cave. 

All this is, of course, due to Plato’s failure to make the 
distinction which Aristotle made between ¢povyacs and codia. 
Hence it is that for Plato, apparently the moral question is 
“shall I be intellectual, ambitious, or a miser”? and the 
moral conflict is always between the desires for study, honour, 
and money, and the desires of the intellect are never those, 
which in the struggle are to be overcome. For they are toi 
ppoviuov and tod ANoyorixod and they can never be dvev 
Aoyiopov TE Kai vod. 

It is this fallacy which pervades Plato’s argument, whereby 
he seeks to connect virtue with the knowledge of ideas. 
Morality depends upon knowledge, not practical knowledge, 
but philosophical or metaphysical knowledge. 

There is, of course, much to say for the view that an all- 
round development of the faculties is essential for the perfect 
man. But it is false to identify this with morality. So that 
on the other hand there is something to be said for the view, 
that all talents, capacities, or powers are ad:adopa. They are 
merely dvayxaia which may be used ad majorem Dei gloriam, 
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but on the other hand may all also be used in the service of 
the devil. It is difficult to say in what sense any of them is 
higher than others. 

But certainly not in a moral sense. For except in the 
good man they are all bad. It is but a poor moral palliation 
of a bad man to say that after all his wickedness is due to 
his love of power rather than his love of bodily pleasure. 

On the other hand, when they are present in the good man 
they are all equally legitimate and necessary and equally high, 
They fit into a unity as the parts of a perfect work of art do, 
of which we cannot properly say that any is more indispens- 
able than another to the character of the whole, and which, 
when taken apart from the whole work of art are all equally 
inartistic. 

So when we talk of these pleasures and pursuits in ab- 
straction apart from their being in the good man, whatever 
we may mean by calling one higher than another, the classi- 
fication or comparison is not moral. 

The idea that morality consists in the pursuit of certain 
non-moral values is a caste view of ethics. It lies behind all 
caste distinctions, of nation and of class, and whatever the 
basis of division is, birth, land-owning, military occupation, 
wealth, intellect. The basis is different in different ages and 
places. But in all, the qualities and talents required in a 
certain sphere of life are regarded as making a human being 
par excellence, and those who do not possess them are looked 
upon as only secondarily human. Plato is distinctly a caste- 
lover, an advocate of the aristocracy of intellect. Hence the 
prominent place of the caste system in his view of the ideal 
polity. True virtue, however, is the most democratic of all 
things, and that fact is the basis of all democratic theories. 
Through it we can say ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” and 
abolish all distinctions and degrees whether of wealth, bodily 
prowess, or even intellect. We regard a human being as an 
end in himself endowed with some value because capable of 
moral virtue, and on this ground we object to slavery. To the 
ancients, however, apet?) meant efficiency, talent, or genius, 
of which some men are capable only to a very small extent. 
From that sense, ape) in the sense of moral excellence was 
not clearly distinguished. Hence Aristotle could justify 
slavery. It is that confusion which is still present in the 
Republic. 














V.—SENSE-KNOWLEDGE (II.). 
By Prorresson JAMES WARD. 
PERCEPTUAL RELATIONS 


§ 5. The exposition of demonstrative propositions introduced 
us, it will be remembered, to the distinction of ‘this and 
that’ as involving also the distinctions of ‘ here and there’ or 
—it may be—‘ nowand then’. We here find ourselves brought 
up against a new kind of logic recognising terms and propo- 
sitions of which the old logic took no account, viz., the logic 
commonly called ‘the logic of relatives’. Relation is per- 
haps the widest of all the categories with which epistemology 
has to deal: so Locke asserted that all things are capable of 
relation, and Schelling even held relation to be ‘the only 
primary category’. At any rate it includes many special 
relations of very diverse kinds. Yet in one respect all 
relations are alike: they all rest upon a fundamentum re- 
lationis, which—as Locke said—implies always [at least 
‘two things or ideas,’ either in themselves really separate, or 
considered as ‘distinct’. Now ‘these two things or ideas’ 
can always be indicated as ‘this and that’: the simplest 
relations, then, will fall within the domain of sense-knowledge, 
be concerned, that is to say, with sense-data indicated in this 
way. We must now, first of all, make clear how such per- 
ceptual relations are possible, and then try to ascertain what 
they are, and what in themselves they directly imply. 

As to the first point—we have already seen that sense-data 
are not isolated items but are changes in a presentational 
continuum.! But change of presentation is by no means to 
be identified with the presentation of change. It is indeed a 
long step from the presentation of the one, which is but a 
particular sense-datum, to the other, which is a general con- 
cept: in the language of Locke, the knowledge of the one 
presupposes sensation merely, the knowledge ‘of the other 
presupposes ‘reflection’. But when we know what change 
means we can understand too that, to repeat our former re- 
ference to Kant,? ee the superficial paradox, all change 

Of. L, §3, p. 269. 2 Of. 1, §2, p. 265. 
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implies something that persists. This something, as we have 
said, is here the presentational or objective continuum, which 
persists by continuously changing. Kant in the same passage 
has drawn a useful distinction between change (Verdnderung) 
and alteration or rather alternation (Wechsel). An event 
may be said to begin and end, but is not, in itself, a change. 
So regarded, sense-data do but alternate one with another: 
this one comes, that one goes. They are changes, or more 
exactly, partial changes only as occurring within the ob- 
jective continuum of the subject to whose experience they 
belong. Herein alone lies the possibility of any this and that 
being distinguished; and till they are distinguished any 
knowledge of further relations, subsisting between them or 
founded upon them, is out of the question. 

As to the various perceptual relations themselves—the two 
most fundamental are the two already involved in the dis- 
tinction of this and that itself, and they are for epistemology 
perhaps the most important, the spatial and temporal re- 
lations, that is to say, implicit in here and there, now and 
then, ?.¢., in the old Aristotelian categories, Where and When. 
As these are topics that must occupy us at some length, it 
will be convenient to consider first certain other perceptual 
relations less complex and calling for less discussion. 

We may begin with perceptual processes that implicate 
comparison, and in tracing their gradual development observe 
how they lead on to the intellectual processes in which 
comparison is explicit. So we may hope in this case to es- 
tablish the continuity between sense-knowledge and thought- 
knowledge that Kant allowed might exist but could not find. 
To recognise this as red, that as green, implies the state- 
ment ‘this is different from that’’; but it clearly does not 
imply any such actual comparison as the assertion of 
difference would do. It is also obvious that one could not 
apprehend both red and green, if they were not, in fact, 
different. But there was a time for the psychological in- 
dividual—if not for any concrete individual who can now 
perceive them !—when red and green were not distinguished. 
All such differentiation of sense-data, psychologically re- 
garded, is a gradual process due, as already said,” to subjective 
interest or selection: though an objective process, it is one 
that is subjectively determined. This progressive differen- 
tiation or increasing diversity of advancing experience fully 

* But what is here said of the psychological individual has its counter- 
part in the experience of the concrete individual also. Cf. Psychological 
Principles (on the primum cognitum), pp. 200 f. 

*1., $1, p. 262; cf. Psychological Principles, p. 415. 
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accounts for what Lotze called ‘the primary universal ’—the 
epistemological significance of which he was perhaps the first 
to see. The point is that the primitive sensations of sight, 
sound, etc., are related to their subsequent dif fferentiations 
not as what i is general is related to what is special, as in the 
case when we merely logically subordinate a lower class to a 
higher: they are really related as branches are to the trunk 
from which they spring, or as species are really related to the 
genus from which they originate. The primitive generality, 
in short, is not a logical universal: for it is not a result of 
abstraction but a basis for further determination. It pre- 
ceded, and it persists in, the differentiations that emerge 
later as its specialisations, 

The continuity of developing experience, then, entails this 
emergence of perceptual relations in which comparisons are 
only implicit, are, at any rate, not explicit as those are which 
result later when deliberate intellection is evoked.” But the 
significant fact here is that the comparisons in both cases are 
the result of subjective selection. Every creature develops 
most the senses that best subserve its self-preservation : these 
for it become its higher or intellectual senses: hence the 
dog has a smell-brain and man asight-brain. The beginning 
of the transition from the comparison implicit in the dif- 
ferentiations of the primary universal of perception to the 
comparison that becomes explicit when universal concepts 
of relations are available—this beginning, we may see ex- 
emplified at every turn in the behaviour of the higher animals, 
when they learn by ‘bitter experience to look before they 
leap’. A fox who has once escaped from a trap will not be 
caught again, if the same sort of snare is used; recognising 
the resemblance between the old situation and the new he 
will refrain from touching even a more tempting bait.* But 
there is no need to enlarge further on this point here. The 
continuity between perc eptual experiences and conceptual— 
despite the many missing links—is, as regards comparison, 
after all hardly questionable ; and if so, then too it can hardly 
be denied that the later are impossible without the earlier, 
which though insufficient seem at least to be indispensable.* 


‘Cf. Lotze, Logik, 1874, $$ 14, 15; Psychological Principles, pp. 328 ff. 

*'They might perhaps be called ‘tied relations’ on the analozy of ‘ tied 
ideas’. As to the latter cf. Psychological Principles, pp. 184 ff. 

* Cf. Psychological Principles, p. 187. 

‘It is probable that Hume had these perceptual relations in view when 
he too hastily concluded that all relations involve resemblance and that 
difference—meaning disparity—is not a relation (Treatise, Green and 
Grose’s, ed. i., pp. 322 f.). It is certainly true, as I have said elsewhere, 
“‘that, (1) if we had only a plurality of presentations absolutely different 

3oU 
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Experiences such as those just described bring us naturally 
to another class of relations, which—though ‘distinctly re- 
cognised as such, only at the thought level—nevertheless 
affect behaviour at earlier stages, relations of contrariety or 
incompatibility, that is to say. Any sportsman who has 
ever tried to entice water-fowl within gunshot by trailing 
strings of dummy decoys behind his boat and imitating, as 
best he could, the calls of real birds, knows how seldom these 
wiles succeed. Long before an unsuspecting flight gets 
within the danger zone the fraud is discovered, and off they 
wheel. It is as if they said: “Here are the forms but none 
of the movements of living things. One of us might utter 
cries something like those, but he would not be invisible 
some twenty yards away from the rest, all of whom were 
mute. The whole affair is uncanny.” So we might attempt 
to interpret in human language their perception of incom- 
patibility ; for, as Trendelenburg has happily said, ‘‘ what we 
call contradiction is the expression of the altogether incom- 
patible, that of itself mocks at all mediation ”’.! 

But the contradiction implied in the scene we have just 
attempted to describe is one involving statements which refer 
to a single concrete situation. ‘The ‘contradiction, however, 
with which logic deals, is, of course, not restricted to, nor 
indeed mainly concerned with, such concrete cases. Logical 
contradiction, too, it is important to notice, is a more complex 
relation than the relation of comparison with which we have 
already dealt ; and this complexity involves further differences 
which are not without their difficulties for our present in- 
quiry. In comparison we have a relation subsisting between 
two terms, eventually two sense-data, both of which are found 
to be either like or different. Hence this relation is described 
as symmetrical. In contradiction the relation involved is 
between two propositions ; and what characterises the one 
is called the logical opposite of what characterises the other. 
Oppositeness, too, implies difference, but not a difference ap- 
plicable to its relata in the same sense. _ So far the relation 
here is a symmetrical, or as‘some would prefer to say, there are 
two relations.” Further likeness and difference are in the 


we should have no continued consciousness at all; and (2) that we never 
compare—although we distinguish—presentations that seem absolutely 
disparate, as e.g., a thunderclap and the shape of a brick” (Psychological 
Principles, p. 330). Thus Hume’s statements at least bear out our con- 
tention that Lotze’s first universal is the root from which all perceptual 
comparison springs: 

1 Logische Untersuchungen, 2nd ed., 1862, ii., p. 152 fin. 

2 Of. London is E. of Bristol, implyi ing Bristol is W. of London. 
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end indefinable: to know what they mean we must perceive 
what they are. But if we ask for the meaning of contra- 
diction, a satisfactory definition is thought to be possible, 
e.g., that two propositions, such that what the one asserts 
the other denies, and vice versa, are contradictory. Moreover, 
the familiar ‘contradictory opposition’ of logic involves a 
universal proposition referring not to one thing but to a 
class of things, while the ‘contrary opposition’ of logic— 
even though it ceases to be formal when one thing is in 
question—is still distinct from the real contrariety or in- 
compatibility of perception, where not only the thing but 
the time and the place are the same. Altogether, then, it 
may seem that we cannot connect logical opposition with 
perceptual incompatibility. or circumstances of time and 
place do not fall within the domain of logic, it is said; and 
so the sharp line dividing thought, with “which logic is con- 
cerned, from perception as concerned with things, thus be- 
comes manifest. ‘To talk of a sharp line here is, however, 
just to beg the question, not to face it. 

Is, then, T'rendelenburg’s statement faulty? Not if we 
understand him as meaning that perceptual experiences of 
incompatibility are the presupposition, of which contradict- 
ory propositions are the explicit ‘expression’. Anyhow this 
seems to be the fact, and—though generally overlooked—this 
fact has not lacked recognition altogether. Least of all was 
this the case with Aristotle, on whom the so-called logical 
principle of contradiction is usually fathered. But the prin- 
ciple on which Aristotle insisted was an ontological one, viz., 
that ‘‘the same attributes cannot at the same time and in 
the same respect belong and not belong to the self-same 
thing’’.! This principle ‘the most certain of all’ was, he 
held, a ‘ presupposition ’ of what afterwards came to be called 
‘logic’.2 Meinong, who has given us a careful study of this 
important relation, concludes by saying: “There remains, 
then, nothing else to be done except to take the evidence for 
judgments of incompatibility as an ultimate fact (Thatsache)”’.* 
[t is this fact, ‘mocking at all mediation,’ with which experi- 
ence at the perceptual level may confront us, and that ex- 
perience at the conceptual level formulates and generalises 
as ‘what we call contradiction’. J. 8. Mill bears testimony 
to the same fact. ‘‘That blue is not green,” he has said, 
‘involves no contradiction.” We could believe that a blue 


' Metaphysica, IV., iii., Bekker, p. L005b. 
2 Cf. Prantl, Geschic shte der Logik, i., 1855, pp. 151 ff. 
3 Hume-Studien, IT., 1882, p. 114; Gesammelie Abhandlungen, ii., 1915, 
p. 109. 
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thing may be green, as easily as we believe that a round 
thing may be blue, if experience did not teach us the incom- 
patibility of the former and the compatibility of the latter.! 
But from this reference to experience and to facts it would 
be a mistake to conclude that the perceptual knowledge of 
relations as such is itself purely empirical and a posteriori. 
To do so would be to confuse sense-data, which are the relata, 
with that object of a higher order, the relatio, which is 
founded upon them. A relation is never itself a sense- 
datum, though it always ultimately presupposes sense-data: 
to miss this point is to ignore the difference between a com- 
plete proposition and the terms it necessarily implies. The 
only pertinent question is whether such a proposition as, say, 
red is different from green—or, better and more generally, 
this 1s different from that—is independent of all other ex- 
periences beyond what is directly given in the comparata 
themselves; in other words, whether these furnish all the 
evidence that such a judgment requires. If they do, such a 
judgment is as much entitled to be called immediate and 
a priori, 1.¢., Non- empirical, as any judgment whatever. It 
would, therefore, be needless and even meaningless to wait 
for further evidence, either inductive or deductive. And 
assuredly—provided the data themselves are definite—one 
would as little think of seeking other instances of red and 
green, before pronouncing this red and that green to be 
different, as one would of waiting for a second instance of 
2+ 2 before pronouncing its sum to be 4.2. It may well 
seem rash to place two such instances on a par: to do so is 
to invite an objection that may seem serious; for are not 
mathematical propositions necessary or apodeictic, whereas 
propositions concerning sense-data can never be more than 
assertory. What warrant then have we for calling them a 
priori or non-empirical? ‘‘ Necessity and strict unive ersality, v4 
Kant said, ‘“‘are sure signs of an @ priori knowledge; they 
also belong inseparably to each other . . . and each by itself 
is infallible.” Accordingly, he felt at liberty to appeal now to 
one, now to the other, as convenience suggested.* And he 
was Clearly free to do so, for strict universality is inexplicable 
unless we presuppose objective necessity, and this being 
1 BReamination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, 3rd ed., 1876, p. 470. 
* It is true that some persons fail to perceive that a given this and that 
difter in respect of a certain quality, though their difference is manifest 
to others ; it is also true that there is no such uncertainty in the case of 
2+ 2. But such variations in sensory differentiation are irrelevant here. 
When the sense-data are definite the judgment in the former case is, if 
anything, the more immediate and certain of the two. 
Critique, ie p- 4. 
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present, that can follow. For us, then, it may suffice here to 
consider only the former. By objective necessity—or, better, 
objective necessitation—we mean that determination by the 
data immediately given, which compels our assent by its self- 
evidence and leads us to speak of the knowledge that it affords 
as objectively necessary or a priori. In this respect we find 
the two instances on a par.! 

But there are some who seem to think that a perceptual 
judgment—like all judgments— presupposes the so-called 
‘laws of thought’. It doubtless presupposes sundry things, 
but presuppositions are not necessarily grounds. Such a 
judgment, for example, presupposes the experient who makes 
it; but it is evident, not because he makes it: he makes it, 
because it is evident. If he judges at all, he must judge as 
he does on the ground of the sense-data before him; and 
beyond these he need not go, and at the perceptual level can- 
not go.” Since sense-knowledge is possible without thought- 
knowledge and invariably precedes it in order of time, it seems 
pointless to say that thought-knowledge is the logical pre- 
supposition of all knowledge, true though it is. The thinkers 
to whom I refer should, and usually do, go further; and 
maintain that thought determines things, not things thought. 
But whatever be the sense in which this may be true, it could 
hardly decide the question for the moment before us, the 
question, that is, as to the continuity of knowledge. At any 
rate it seems plain that we have a priori perceptual know- 
ledge before we have a priori conceptual knowledge, and that 
this order cannot be inverted.’ 


PERCEPTUAL ORDERS: (I. SPACE). 


§ 6. We may now return to the distinction of this and 
that as being fundamental to all relations. As already said, 
it implies the differences of order that we speak of as ‘ here 
and there,’ ‘ now and then ’—differences that we proleptically 
distinguish as respectively spatial and temporal. 


‘Cf. Sigwart, Logik, i., § 31, 7; and Meinong, Veber die Erfuhrung- 
yrundlagen unseres Wisseis, 1906, § 1. 

*This is the burden of Locke’s famous chapter on Maxims (cf. Essay, 
[V., vii., § 4 fin., $$ 8, 9, 19). 

* But there is still a possible objection to the foregoing discussion that 
it may be well to notice. Terms such as different, like, incompatible, it 
may be said, are general and abstract: they are therefore beyond the 
range of any knowledge confined to the sensory level. It is true, they 
are ; but the specific experiences for which they stand are not : these can 
be psychologically described (cf. Psychological Principles, pp. 87, 331 f.) 
We can, with care, although it is not always easy, use language to de- 
scribe sense-knowledge without being guilty of the so-called ‘ psycho- 
logist’s fallacy’. Cf. I., p. 257. A 
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In the spatial order ‘here’ for us is absolute, as ‘now’ is 
for the temporal order. Again, ‘there’ is continuous with 
‘here,’ since both fall within the extensity of the primary or 
presentational continuum. In the temporal order, in like 
manner, ‘now’ and ‘then’ both pertain to the secondary or 
representational continuum we call ‘the memory-thread’. 
The gradual differentiation of these continua into what are 
termed—again proleptically—‘ local signs’ and ‘temporal 
signs’ respectively, provides us with the fundamenta re- 
lationis for those ‘objects of a higher order’ which we come 
at length to recognise, such relations, that is to say, as 
position, distance, direction, succession, simultaneity, and 
many others. Only to an experience that has advanced thus 
far are we cntitled without anticipation to attribute any 
perception of space and time. But so long as any one of 
those relations is merely perceived it is confined entirely to 
the particular sense-data concerned and lacks any immediate 
implication of ‘ pure’ space and time as ‘the infinite wholes’ 
which Kant conceived to be ‘given’ @ priori, and of which 
all spatial (and temporal) relations were but so many limita- 
tions. At this point we may interpolate a remark :—There 
are few distinctions more frequently overlooked than that 
between the exposition and the acquisition of knowledge, 
emphasised, though it was so long ago, by Aristotle. Now, 
however ‘logically’ a priori pure, empty, homogeneous space 
and time may be for the former, the ordo ad universum, 
they are certainly not chronologically « priori for experience, 
the ordo ad nos—in other words, they are not ‘given’. From 
the standpoint of experience, so far from Kant’s pure forms 
of intuition being the sine qua non of our perceptual know- 
ledges of spatial and temporal relations, it would appear that 
these are the indispensable presupposition of them. The 
empty space and time of thought-knowledge seem, in fact, to 
be the emptied space and time of sense-knowledge, whatever 
they may be beside. Kant was right in maintaining—what 
after all is but a truism—that space or time, “that in which 
sensations are ordered cannot be itself sensation”’;' but he 
was too hasty in assuming that these ‘forms ” were independ- 
ent not merely of particular sense-data, but of any sense- 
data whatever. <A regiment is not a soldier, but it would be 
impossible without soldiers, impossible, too, unless soldiers 
were such as to be capable of being regimented. If sense- 
data had no characteristics except intensity and quality, how 
could they be formed into a spatial or temporal order? The 
seeming impossibility of solving this question—at least as 


‘A., p. 203 B.,. p34. 
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regards space'—would go far towards accounting for the 
uniform failure to explain spatial perception on the part of 
the psychologists who, in common with Kant, have ignored 
extensity as a characteristic of sense-data. 

Recognising extensity, however, as itself a quantum con- 
tinuwm—and about that there seems to be no doubt—we may 
now briefly recall the essential factors in the genesis of 
spatial perception, to begin with that :* we shall then be in a 
position to discuss the connexion between spatial percepts 
and spatial concepts which epistemology has been wont to 
consider alone. 

Extensity we regard as pertaining to the presentational 
continuum as a whole: it is involved at the very beginning 
of experience in what is technically known as ccenzsthesis, 
genreal sensibility or body-sense. The more the body as a 
sensitive organism is structurally diversified the more any 
specific sensation, that of being touched at one place, say, 
differs from a like touch at another. These differentiations 
within the originally undifferentiated, or less differentiated 
extensity, are ‘the local signs’ referred to above. The mere 
ubiquity of the primitive ccenesthesis thus becomes a con- 
tinuum of fixed and coexistent places, or tozro., severally 
distinguishable, but devoid as yet of any recognised spatial 
relations. But now the more the mobility of the organism 
is developed the more possible it becomes actively to touch a 
spot that has just been passively touched. Such movements, 
however, regarded by themselves, imply nothing more than 
a continuous change which the experient is able himself 
to produce. The successive ‘moments’ of this change—the 
several kinesthetic sensations, as they are technically called 
—we may analytically describe as ‘positional signs,’ since 
they correspond to the actual positions through which the 
limb is moved; but taken alone they afford no perception 
either of motion or of space. So taken, all the knowledge 
they could yield wou!d be that of a sequence of impressions 
which we can produce and reverse—a temporal series com- 
parable with that of singing up and down the musical scale. 
They are not coexistent, as local signs are, though like these 
they are not interchangeable. But whereas the former con- 
stitute a single simultaneous ‘manifold’ or ubiquity the 


' As regards time, which psychologists have too much neglected, the case 
is even worse, as we may presently see. 

*There is something to be said for beginning with time, since this is im- 
plicated in all experience and, therefore, in the perception of space. Still 
as temporal relations are not cognised till later , it seems, on the whole, 
best to follow the usual pr actice of beginning with space. 
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latter consist of diverse successive manifolds. Only as these 
positional signs are perceptually complicated with local signs 
do they acquire those relations to each other which we know 
as distance and direction; the one answering to an interval 
in the same positional series, the other to different positional 
series which we might call perceptual co-ordinates. Till then 
we have no explicitly spatial percepts: for only then the 
topography of the ditferentiated sensory continuum is sup- 
plemented by the itinerary of definite active movements. 
Thus sense-data implicating time appear to be involved in 
the perception of space. 

From this psychological standpoint we may now prepare 
to discuss the connexion between spatial percepts and spatial 
concepts. It is not enough to say that in the former we are 
confronted by a filled space, which in the latter we imagine 
emptied. Nor is spatial perception to be put on a par with 
the simple perception (or recognition) say of a colour or a 
sound. ‘To speak of a ‘simple’ or ‘ original’ idea of space as 
given by sight and touch was a grievous mistake of Locke’s 
and involved him in difficulties from which he failed to escape. ' 
Space is not a sense-datum, which we can perceive as we may 
‘red’ or ‘rough’: in other words, there is no spatial percep- 
tion corresponding to the proposition, ‘there is space’. If 
they could be expressed in language, single spatial percepts 
would yield relational rather than predicational propositions, 
viz., such as require the use of prepositions or adverbs—above, 
below, before, behind, near, to the right, to the left, etc., etc. 
In such percepts, what is primarily ‘ intuited,’ as Kant would 
say, 1s just a particular relation of two-sense-data; and these 
relations—we repeat—so far from presupposing any ‘pure 
intuition of space’ as an infinite, homogeneous (or empty) 
continuum (Grosse), are themselves, it would seem, the means 
by which alone any ‘intuition’ of space at all is elaborated ; 
and elaborated pari passu with them. The only homogeneity 
they presuppose is the extensity of the presentational con- 
tinuum conceived as—at its lowest limits—still awaiting 
differentiation. 'This extensity we may well regard as an in- 
dispensable condition, but one insufficient by itself to explain 
the perception of these relations within it. 

Further, these spatial relations, as perceived, are relations 
in a very peculiar sense. Distinctions of place and position, 
relations of distance and direction are neither to be resolved 
into, nor to be deduced from, logical relations. The failure 
of Leibniz to recognise this fact is the counterpart of Locke’s 


'Cf. Essay I1., xv., §9, and the note from the French edition of Coste 
usually appended by English editors. 
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failure to see that these ‘modes of space,’ as he called them, 
could never arise at all if space itself were a ‘simple idea’ 
In one word, as Kant has said of them, ‘‘ Leibniz intellec- 
tualised ” exclusively, and “Tocke sensualised’”’ exclusively: 
the one ignored the difference between concept and percept, 
the other the difference between percept and sense-datum.' 
Kant avoided Locke’s error by maintaining that space is ‘a 
form, not a sense-datum: he avoided Leibniz’s by maintain- 
ing that space is ‘a form of intuition,’ not a form of thought. 
But he erred himself in regarding this ‘form’ as subsisting 
independently of experience and ‘lying ready in the mind’ 
We have in this view just the old metaphor of seal and wax 
over again; but now it is the mind that impresses the shape- 
less matter of sense which it receives, instead of being itself 
a tabula rasa to be ‘impressed by ideas’. But what did 
Kant here understand by mind (Gemiit)? Just the totality 
of capacities and faculties which—according to the psychology 
then in vogue—the experient subject has, uses and enjoys. 
In the present context, however, it is the capacity which he 
called Stnnlichkeit or ‘receptivity’ with which he is con- 
cerned. Sense-data are received into the forms of space and 
time: that for Kant is so far just an ultimate fact. They do 
not bring a form of any sort with them: how could they, any 
more than clay brings with it the form of the mould that re- 
ceives it? And if the experient subject is here only passive 
or receptive, then, though the forms are his, he can have done 
nothing to acquire them.” 

Anyhow, whatever its source may be and whatever else it 
implies, form always implies definiteness. But what title, 
we may ask, has that ‘pure space,’ in which nothing what- 
ever is intuited, to be called a form of intuition? Poincaré 
called pure space, since it admits of many diverse forms, an 
‘amorphous continuum’. And surely this is true of ‘space 
necessarily presented as an infinite given magnitude’? Yet 
this, be it remarked, is the one positive conclusion of Kant’s 


Cf. Critique, A., p. 271; B., 327. 

*To talk of ‘an original pos Bey as Kant was driven by certain of 
his critics to do, is verily a Nothbegrift, borrowed from jurisprudence and 
quite meaningless here (cf. Kant’s Stredtschrift gegen Eberhard, entitled 
Ueber eine Eutdeckung, usw., Werke, Hartenstein’s ed., vi., pp. 37 ff.). 
But it shows the influence of the Leibnizian doctrine of innate powers ; 
and it shows too how utterly foreign to Kant’s mind—as to 18th century 
thinkers generally—was the idea of a genetic development of experience : 
notwithstanding his de scription of his own philosophy as a sort of ‘ epi- 
genesis of the pure reason’ (B., p. 187) and his appreciative remarks on 
Blumeubach’s biological ep igenesis (Critique of Judgment, 81). Cf. Vai- 
henger’s Commentar, ii., pp. 90-94. 
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so-called ‘ metaphysical exposition of the concept of space ’— 
the rest of it consisting of proofs that space is not a concept 
at all. Nevertheless, Kant defines this form as ‘“ that which 
makes” (ed. A.) or ‘‘can make (ed. B.) that the manifold of 
the phenomenal (die Erscheinung) is arranged (geordnet) in 
certain relations (Verhdltnisse)”.. Not one word has he 
vouchsafed so far, i.e., in the first part of his Critique, the so- 
called Transcendental Aesthetic, to show how this is possible. 
Well might he suggest in the Prolegomena that here is some- 
thing which ‘ tief verborgen liegt,’ lies deeply hidden.* When, 
however, he comes to deal with this topic in the second part 
of his Critique, in what he called the Transcendental Analytic, 
a wholly new concept comes to the fore, which in the Aes- 
thetic was not even mentioned—to wit, synthesis (Verbin- 
dung). Here he begins by saying: ‘The manifold of 
presentations may be given in an intuition which is merely 
sensuous (sinnlich) or nothing but receptivity, and the form 
of this intuition may lie @ priori in our presentative faculty, 
without however being anything more than the manner in 
which the subject is affected. But the conjunction (Verbin- 
dung) of any manifold, whatever it be, can never arise through 
sense: nor, therefore, can it ever be found involved in the 
pure form of sense-perception. . . . Among all presentations, 
conjunction is the only one that cannot be given by objects 
but must be set up by the subject itself as the result of its 
own activity.” ® 

No change of front could well be more complete; no 
wonder, then, that at length attempts to reconcile them have 
as good as ceased.* Here we need only signalise the main diver- 
gencies. On the one side we have a ready-made form (a 
form into which sense-data are passively received) due equally 
with our five senses to our natural constitution (wnsere 
Naturbeschafjenheit) and for aught we know other beings 
may in both respects be constituted differently.” On the other 
side we have an active synthesis essential to any experience 
at all and therefore common to all finite subjects alike: 
without this we should have no knowledge whatever.’ Again, 


Critique, A., p. 20; B., p. 34. * Prolegomenda, § 6. 713.5 .p> Lou. 

* Cf. Prof. Norman Smith’s Commentary to Kunt’s Critique of the Pur 
Reason, 1918, pp. 88 ff. 

'Cf. Kant’s latest, much-neglected summary of his philosophy, Dv 
Fortschritte der Me tuph ysik, USW., Hartenstein’s ed., Viil., pp. 527 ip 

‘On which account it should be noted, by the way, that Kant calls this 
general synthesis (Synthesis vberhaupt) ‘transcendental synthesis’. It 
ranges between the two extremes of what he sadly miscalled ‘ productive 
imagination’ and the purely intellectual synthesis of the categories as 
merely thcught. Cf. A., p. 120; B., pp. 103 f., pp. 165 f. 
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on the one hand, we are told that space is ‘ presented as an 
infinite given magnitude (Grosse), containing a multiplicity 
of presentations within it, but only as so many limitations 
(Einschrénkungen) of it’... On the other hand, we are told 
that ‘‘ an extensive magnitude is one in which the presentation 
of the parts makes the presentation of the whole possible 
and therefore necessarily precedes it”. ‘‘I cannot,’ Kant 
continues, “‘ figure to myself a line, however small it be, with- 
out in thought drawing it, v.e., starting from a given point and 
generating all the parts [of the line] one after the other.” * 
In other words, first we are told that an infinite extensive 
magnitude is given and then that all extensive magnitudes are 
constructed and ‘only in this way intuited ’ 

Here we come upon a new difficulty. The ‘constructive’ 
process to which Kant has referred is just that of active move- 
ment, real or imagined.* But movement (and change) he has 
expressly declared to be wholly empirical. As to movement 
he has said: ‘‘ This presupposes the perception of something 
moving. In space, however, considered by itself, there is 
nothing that moves. Hence what moves must be something 
which is found in space only through experience, and is thus 
an empirical datum.”* What then are we to understand by 
drawing a line in thought and only so generating the intui- 
tion of it? And how then could Kant, as he afterwards did, 
call kinematics, the general science of motion, ‘ synthetic know- 
ledge w priort’?°* Already, two years before the publication 
of his second edition, this difficulty was forced upon his notice 
by Schiitz, an acute disciple of his, who urged that even to 
draw a line in thought involved movement of some sort; so 
that, if movement were an empirical datum, mathematical 
construction would cease to be purely @ priori. In the 
second edition, accordingly, Kant proceeded to distinguish 
between the empirical movement of an object in space and 
the a priori movement of describing a space. The object 
determines our observation in the one case: the subject itself 
acts by synthesising in the other, and in this case we attend 
only to the action in abstraction from the space. But then we 
have only succession, as Kant allows. It seems impossible to 
attach any meaning to this, unless the succession is not any 
succession but only the succession involved in movement. 
The difficulty then remains. Of the two horns of the dilemma 


A;, p. 20; Be, pp. doit. 2A., pp. 162 f.; B., p. 203. 

*It cannot be merely a case of his ‘ productive imagination’ which he 
has described as a blind, though indispensable function of the soul, and 
one of which we are rarely conscious (A., p. 78; B., p. 103). 

‘A., p. 41; B., p. 58. °B., p. 49. “B., p. 160. 
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it looks as if Kant were submitting to the first and allowing 
motion to be a priori after all, as at one time he certainly in- 
clined to do. Our perplexity is rather increased than dimin- 
ished when he incidentally remarks that we can only ‘make 
time presentable under the image of a line’. 

In fact, however, the difficulty was really concealed from 
Kant by his hazy and wavering ideas about imagination. 
Having started with two distinct ‘stems’ or ‘sources’ of 
knowledge — sense and thought—-when in the Analytic 
he came to treat of synthesis, he supposed it necessary to 
introduce imagination as a third in order to unite them. In 
the first edition he elaborated the doctrine of a threefold 
synthesis of imagination; but here, in the second edition, he 
has retained only the lowest, the so-called ‘ productive im- 
agination’. This, however, as already said, will obviously 
not suffice for mathematical construction: that cannot be 
fully accounted for by a blind and unconscious process, an 
‘art hidden in the depth of the soul which nature will never 
suxvondtor to our gaze’. Kant’s mathematical construction 
is ‘intellectual synthesis’: to say that it is also intuitive— 
wt in this, as alr ready remarked, we see Kant’s advance on 
Leibniz—is to say that it wses imagination. But this implies 
control and is therefore conscious. It also implies ab- 
straction, as he has said, for ‘‘ many determinations . . . are 
here entirely ignored,” ! which the actual objects we observe 
involve. The accidents and defects of actual representation 
have to be allowed for. In other words, in mathematical 
construction we idealise. This distinction had already been 
fully recognised by Locke, though Kant failed to credit him 
with it.2. Locke’s archetypal ideas in mathematics are just 
Kant’s ideal constructions: both alike are conceptual not 
perceptual. But here again Kant advanced inasmuch as he 
recognised also the dependence of mathematics on intuition ; 
whereas Locke was so little aware of this as to make a point 
of placing ethics beside mathematics, as if both were apo- 
deictic in exactly the same way. Locke, in fact, was here 
nearer to Leibniz than to Kant. But this only brings out 
Kant’s carelessness in talking of drawing a line in thought. 
Kuclid’s postulates are not logical and his problems call for 
particular figures only to ‘ provide an image for a concept’ 
So then, when ali is said and done, representation pre- 
supposes presentation, imagination presupposes perception— 
to talk of imagination in any other sense is but psychological 

'A., 714; B., 742. 


“Cf. Locke, Essay I1., xxxi., $14; IV., iv., $6; Prof. Gibson, Locke’s 
Theory of Knowledge, 1917, pp. 149, 318. 
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barbarism. Further, whatever is essential to the actual 
perception of space must enter also into its schema or con- 
ceptual image. It is the merest superficiality to stop short 
at the general mention of imagination. What precisely is it 
that we imagine in mathematical construction? We imagine 
lines drawn, circles described, co-ordinates erected, and so 
forth, Kant himself has said. 

Movement is empirical, no doubt. But there are two sorts 
of movement, psychologically very distinct, the movements 
we voluntarily make and the movements of objects which 
we merely observe. Unfortunately for Kant the psychology 
of his day entirely overlooked ‘the important rdle that bodily 
movements sustain in every stage of experience’ ;! and for 
his own part, he was content to take psychology as he found 
it. It was thus owing to ‘the intellectualistic bias’ of his day 
that he stopped short at synthesis of a manifold as a sub- 
jective factor. And further, he assumed that the manifold 
is in all cases alike simply given on the one hand and pas- 
sively received on the other. It is not necessary at this stage 
to raise any of the vexed questions that ultimately cluster 
round the meaning of “givenness’’. It is enough to not« 
that we only call a presentation given, when its being there 
is a fact for which psychology does not account. But in 
this respect sensations and our own movements are by no 
means on a par.” In respect of the one we do indeed speak 
of ourselves as ‘almost passive,’ as Locke put it; but not so 
in respect of the other: we then speak of ourselves as 
active. 

It is only by the synthesis of what we receive and what 
we contribute that we attain to spatial perception. The in- 
terest of Kant’s theory lies in his recognition of both these 
factors, that which is given—the sensory manifold *—and 
that which ‘ cannot be given ’—the subjective activity. Natu- 
rally enough he only came upon the former in his Aesthetic 
dealing with receptivity, and paid no attention to the presence 
of the latter till, in his Analytik, he came to treat of the 
understanding as essentially informing activity. Here his 
recourse to imagination—as furnishing the link between the 
two—brought him in sight of what seems to be the truth. 
Had he duly pondered the difficulty raised by his own adher- 
ent, Schiitz—instead of making an ingenious attempt to evade 





MOT: Psychological Principles, pp. 19 fin. and 20. 2 Tbid., p- Dv. 

* Though even here, as we have previously seen (p. 274), he missed the 
essential point by taking his so-called manifold as a bare aggregate of 
items, implying indeed, in spite of himself, though not realising, how 
much more they actually are. 
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it—he might have seen that the geometer’s ideal construc- 
tions must needs presuppose actual overt movements, move- 
ments subjectively initiated and not merely presented. In 
other words, he might have seen, as we have said, that 
‘spatial relations—the ‘ordering’ of the sensory manifold— 
are relations of a very peculiar sort’’.' Of such a sort, in 
fact, that the pure ideational space of mathematics, which 
alone he had in mind throughout, cannot come first in know- 
ledge as it is ad nos. Anyhow, regarding knowledge from 
this historical standpoint, the continuity between the per- 
ceptual and the conceptual in this case of spatial order—as 
in the others so far considered—seems clear. 

We have still to consider temporal order and the relations 
which it involves, and also, as closely connected both with 
spatial and temporal order, sundry questions concerning 
number. These for the present must be deferred. 


‘Cf. above, p. 456. 


(To be continued.) 








VI—DISCUSSION. 
WHAT DOES BERGSON MEAN BY PURE PERCEPTION ? 


Tue number of Minp for October, 1918, containing Mr. H. Wildon 
Carr’s note on the above subject, has reached me in Australia after 
considerable delay. I have to thank Mr. Carr for trying to make 
some fundamental points clear, and for the considerate way in which 
he has handled the rather crude view put forward in my note in the 
number of this Journal for April, 1918. My note reads like an 
attack on M. Bergson; it was not written with any such purpose, 
but was put together about tive years ago in the course of a corre- 
spondence with a friend, and was simply an attempt to clear up 
a doubtful point. I had not seen Mr. EK. D. Faweett’s review ot 
Matter and Memory (Mtnp, N.S., No. 82) which would have removed 
some of my difficulties. 

Pure perception, though M. Bergson tells us that it has only a 
theoretical existence, plays an important part in his exposition of 
the relation between spirit and matter. It is the point from which 
his dualism starts (Matter and Memory, p. 295). It is in the act ot 
pure perception that spirit can rest on matter and unite with it, yet 
nevertheless be radically distinct from it (ibid. p. 294). It seemed 
worth while to isolate pure perception and try to discover what it 
means for M. Bergson and whether it always means the same 
thing. 

Mr. Carr defines it as the limit of materiality, assuming, ap- 
parently, that for M. Bergson this is always the same thing. But 
it is sufficiently clear that in Matler and Memory there are two 
views of pure perception, an earlier view and a later view. The 
transition from one to the other is worked out on pp. 69-77. The 
earlier view is that it is an instantaneous vision, the later view is 
that it is the act in which spirit or memory meets the vibrations 
which it contracts into concrete perceptions. In both cases, when 
we speak of pure perception, the work of memory is supposed in 
theory to be eliminated. I attempted to press the later view to its 
furthest possible point by putting the question, “‘ Is pure perception 
the perception of a single vibration?’’ The question was unfortu- 
nately expressed : it seems to imply an actual experience of the pure 
perception, and Mr. Carr has no difficulty in showing that there can 
be no such experience. I never meant to suggest that there was, 
and regarded it as assumed throughout that the pure perception 
was something prior to experience and was being considered as a 
factor in the genesis of experience. 1t meant nothing more for me 
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than the act, whatever it is, in which spirit meets and grasps the 
vibrations which M. Bergson believes it to contract. If at the in- 
stant of meeting they are uncontracted and in succession, and if 
succession is, as M. Bergson holds, something real, we have to face 
the question whether the theoretical pure perception ought not to 
be, for M. Bergson, the meeting of spirit with a single vibration. 
It seemed to me that that view was actually implied by one of the 
passages which I quoted. Let me say at once that I have mis- 
understood this passage ; I will return to it later; for I do not think 
that Mr. Carr quite does justice to the misunderstanding which he 
has pointed out. 

Mr. Carr’s note does not deal with the further questions to which 
I alluded, viz.: whether memory in the act of perception is to be 
regarded as meeting vibrations which are already contracted or noi, 
and whether the different aspects of images and pure perception 
which appears in different parts of Matter and Memory, admit of 
reconciliation or not. I return to these points, because the refer- 
ences to them in my former note do not seem to me now to give 
quite a fair indication of M. Bergson’s attitude. 

The first of these questions brings us at once to the relation be- 
tween M. Bergson and the Realists. Mr. Carr finds the distinction 
between them in the fact that realist theories make perception dia- 
phanous. The following passage from Prof. Alexander will show, 
to those who understand his quaint but helpful terminology, how 
close the approach between the two views sometimes is :— 

“We may consider the vibrations or other internal motions of 
bodies, but there still remains the single pulse of distinctive enjoy- 
ment into which those vibrations are ‘condensed,’ and which ap- 
pears to our contemplation as colour. Hence it is not without 
reason that M. Bergson in the course of a highly suggestive passage, 
speaking from his own point of view, declared that if we could slow 
down the rhythm in which the colours are presented to our appre- 
hension, the colour though diluted would remain ”’ (Method of Meta- 
physics and the Categories, Minv, N.S., No. 81, p. 18). 

The passage referred to is on page 268 of Matter and Memory. 
Just above M. Bergson has said: ‘‘ Certainly the difference is ir- 
reducible (as we have shown in a previous work) between quality 
on the one hand and pure quantity on the other. But this is just 
the question: do real movements present merely differences of 
quantity, or are they not quality itself, vibrating so to speak in- 
ternally, and beating time for its own existence through an often 
incalculable number of moments?” In this beautiful passage, as 
vell as in that quoted by Prof. Alexander, M. Bergson seems for a 
moment to be a Realist. But on the following page he says of the 
Realist theory: ‘It wrongly sets up as absolute that division of 
matter which, in our view, is hardly anything but an outward pro- 
jection of human needs”. Can we allow M. Bergson this “ hardly 
anything”? Surely he ought to make the division one thing or the 
other. Is our experience only the process of ‘‘ breaking up for the 
greater convenience of practical life the continuity of the real” 
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(ibid., p. 215), and is the continuity undivided, as it sometimes 
seems to be, or do the contractions which we make correspond 
to real lines of division? Are there real differences in the rhythms 
of things, independent of our condensations? Have the con- 
tractions, which are supposed to be made by memory, already been 
partially made, before memory begins its work? On page 239 we 
are told that ‘‘ pure intuition, external or internal, is that of an 
undivided continuity”; and on page 292 it is assumed that “the 
divisibility of matter is entirely relative to our action thereon”. 
But at the conclusion of the book the writer appears to return to 
the realist position. Mr, Fawcett, in the review referred to above, 
complains that with regard to panpsychism M. Bergson’s thought 
oscillates. May we not say that it oscillates with regard to this 
aspect of Realism? Is it unfair to say that in Matter and 
Memory we have two pictures of the opposing current which 
spirit or memory meets,—one representing a more rigorous view, 
which seems to be required by a strict interpretation of M. 
Bergson’s attitude, the other suggesting a more elastic view, which 
brings him into close approximation with the Realists? In my 
former note he was interpreted only with reference to the more 
rigorous view. 

Much of the difficulty of Matter and Memory arises from the 
author’s use of the word ‘image’. On the first page of the intro- 
duction we read: “ Matter isin our view an aggregate of ‘images’. 
And by ‘image’ we mean a certain existence which is more than 
that which the idealist calls a representation and less than that 
which the realist calls a thing—an existence half-way between the 
thing and the representation. This conception is simply that of 
common sense.” Now, whatever this means, it is clear that the 
image dealt with is the image which we get in our conscious per- 
ceptive experience. Again on pages 12, 13 we have two systems of 
images. One is the system ‘“ which I term my perception of the 
universe and which may be entirely altered by a very slight change 
in a certain privileged image—my body”. The other is the 
system belonging to science, in which we get ‘‘the same images, 
but referred each one to itself—influencing each other no doubt, 
but in such a way that the effect is always in proportion to the 
cause; this is what I call the universe’. In both these systems 
the images are still those which we get in our conscious perceptive 
experience. 

It is the same images again which Mr. Carr deals with on the 
first page of his note, and whose genesis he describes when he tells 
that they are “a selection within, and a contraction of duration”. 
Duration here is clearly not the duration of spirit which we live 
through in our conscious states. It is the duration referred to by 
M. Bergson, when he tells us that ‘the humblest function of spirit 
is to bind together the successive moments of the duration of things ”’ 
(tbid., p. 295). These successive moments are simply the vibrations 
and movements into which the physicist has resolved matter. 
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M. Bergson does not at first tell us the genesis of the image, 
But on page 26, when we begin to “consider how conscious per- 
ception may be explained,” we pass to a new kind of image, which 
is thus described :— 

“Reduce matter to atoms in motion: these atoms, though 
denuded of physical qualities, are determined only in relation to an 
eventual vision and an eventual contact, the one without light and 
the other without materiality. Condense atoms into centres of 
force, dissolve them into vortices revolving in a continuous fluid; 
this fluid, these movements, these centres, can themselves be 
determined only.in relation to an impotent touch, an ineffectual 
impulsion, a colourless light; they are still images. It is true that 
an image may be without being perceived ; it may be present with- 
out being represented ; and the distance between these two terms, 
presence and representation, seems just to measure the interval 
between matter itself and our conscious perception of matter.” 

From this point onwards we must be prepared to have two 
matters—one an aggregate of the new kind of images, the vibra- 
tions and vortices of the physicist, the other an aggregate of the 
images of common sense which are constituted by the selection and 
contraction of these movements. ‘To M. Bergson the difference be- 
tween the two is one of degree and not of kind, and he feels at 
liberty to pass from one to the other. To the average reader the 
difference appears fundamental. Mr. Carr also, on the second page 
of his note, tells us that a single vibration is an image: but surely 
he has no right to do so after his accouut of images on the first 
page; a single vibration is certainly not a contraction of duration. 

The introduction of this new kind of image reminds us of a pas- 
sage in which the author of the 7th Platonic Epistle speaks of the 
untrustworthy nature of language as a vehicle for philosophical 
thought. He tells us “There is no reason why the things which 
are now called round should not be called straight, and the straight 
things round. For those who make changes and call things by 
opposite names nothing is less permanent than a name.” 

What is actually meant by calling the movements images? They 
are so called because they can be determined only in relation to an 
eventual vision and an eventual contact. In other words, if we are 
to speak of them at all, we must provisionally assign to them rela- 
tions similar to those which determine our conscious perceptive 
experience. But surely this applies to every existence whatsoever 
which we can perceive, infer, or imagine—to everything, in short, 
of which we can speak at all. The word ‘image’ thus becomes a 
meaningless label which may be attached to anything which we can 
name. 

Or is something more meant when the vibrations are called 
images? Are we to think that already, before they have been 
selected and contracted, they are something of the same texture as 
the spirit which meets them? This is what Mr. Fawcett seems 
to feel when he claims M. Bergson as a panpsychist, and at the 
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conclusion of his book (ibid., p. 328) the latter writes: “Only one 
hypothesis remains possible: namely, that concrete movement, 
capable, like consciousness, of prolonging its past into its present, 
capable by repeating itself, of engendering sensible qualities, already 
possesses something akin to consciousness, something akin to sensa- 
tion”. But he has told us definitely that spirit is radically different 
from the matter which it meets, and if we consider the ground of 
resemblance which he finds between them in this passage, it seems 
clear that his attitude has little in common with that of panpsy- 
chism. 

With this new view of images and of matter it might be expected 
that we should at once get the transition to a new view of pure per- 
ception. But this is not M. Bergson’s method. We are told («bid., 
p. 34) that we are not called on to trace the origin of perception 
itself, in so far as it is an image, since we posited it to begin with. 
Accordingly he retains the common-sense position with regard to 
images and perception, while he is developing his view of the fune- 
tion of the body in the formation of our experience. Affective sen- 
sation is described and distinguished from perception. The meaning 
of extension is indicated, and there is a preliminary consideration of 
the position of the materialist. We are told (page 59) that our theory 
of pure perception must be corrected; but this only means that it 
must be freed from all impurities which have arisen from affective 
sensation. We reach the conclusion of this section on page 69, where 
we are told: ‘‘Such is our simplified, schematic theory of external 
perception. It is the theory of pure perception. If we went no 
further, the part of consciousness in perception would thus be con- 
fined to threading on the continuous string of memory an uninter- 
rupted series of instantaneous visions, which would be a part of 
things rather than of ourselves.” 

But we do go further, and we do trace the genesis of perception, 
in spite of the fact that it was posited. ‘The moment has come,” 
we are told, ‘‘to reinstate memory in perception, to correct in this 
respect the element of exaggeration in our conclusions, and so to 
determine with more precision the point of contact between con- 
sciousness and things, between the body and the spirit’’ (p. 70). 
The transition takes place on pages 74-77. The passage should of 
course be read in full. The essential point in it seems to be, that 
we are now to abandon the view laid down theoretically, that in 
our external perception we are joining together by the continuous 
thread of memory instantaneous visions of the real. There can be 
no such thing as an instantaneous vision; all visions occupy a 
certain depth of duration. If we wish to know what the sensible 
qualities of matter really are, we must disengage them from our 
particular rhythm of consciousness. They are thus resolved into 
an enormous multiplicity of vibrations which appear to us all at 
once, though they are really successive. We must divide ideally 
this undivided depth of time. Then matter “would tend more and 
more towards that system of homogeneous vibrations of which 
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realism tells, although it would never coincide entirely with them”. 
It is not clear why the realist, whom, as we have seen, M. Bergson 
criticises for making the divisions of matter absolute, should here 
be charged with making matter homogeneous. The conclusion, 
which we are told that we shall reach in the last part of the essay, 
is thus stated: “Subject and object would unite in an extended 
perception, the subjective side of perception being the contraction 
effected by memory, and the objective reality of matter fusing with 
the multitudinous and successive vibrations into which this percep- 
tion can be internally broken up”. 

Pure perception is not here defined afresh for as in so many 
words: but there can be no doubt that it is the point at which 
subject and object unite—and that, whereas originally it was the 
meeting of subject and subject in the formation of an instantaneous 
image, it is now their meeting in the contraction of vibrations. 
The whole passage is referred to immediately after as “ our distine- 
tion between pure perception and pure memory ’”’ and again on page 
83 as ‘our analysis of pure perception”. Weare told that pure per- 
ception gives us hints as to the nature of matter (ibid., p. 77), that 
pure perception gives us the whole or at least the essential part of 
matter (ibid., p. 81), that in pure perception we are actually placed 
outside ourselves, we touch the reality of the object in an immediate 
intuition (dbid., p. 84). 

The average reader expects that, when this new view of pure 
perception has been developed, the old one will not reappear. But 
M. Bergson assumes that whatever he has originally posited with 
regard to matter, images, and perception is still valid and may be 
appealed to, in spite of the fact that his magician’s wand has turned 
it into something startlingly different. In all these cases the differ- 
ence for him seems to be one of degree and not of kind. 

Now let us pass to the passage on pages 237, 238 of Matter and 
Memory which was quoted in full in my previous note, and in 
which Mr. Carr points out a misunderstanding on my part. The 
last sentence was as follows: ‘ Now if every concrete perception, 
however short we suppose it to be, is already a synthesis, made by 
memory, of an infinity of pure perceptions, which succeed each other, 
must we not think that the heterogeneity of sensible qualities is due 
to their being contracted in our memory and the relative homo- 
geneity of objective changes to the slackness of their natural ten- 
sion?” The italics are mine, and I failed to see that in the italicised 
words M. Bergson is going back to his earlier view of concrete per- 
ception as an uninterrupted series of instantaneous visions threaded 
on a continuous string of memory. I assumed that the synthesis, 
made by memory (Mr. Carr’s note omits these three words), of an 
infinity of pure perceptions does not refer to a mathematical infin- 
ity, but is the same thing as the contraction, also made by memory 
of a large, but not strictly infinite number of vibrations. Mr. Carr 
thinks that, in identifying these two, I am making M. Bergson pro- 
pound something essentially silly and convicting him of laxity and 
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confusion. But if we suppose the two things totally different, we 
have to face the question—How can one and the same concrete per- 
ception be both a synthesis, made by memory, of an infinity of pure 
perceptions, and a contraction, also made by memory, of many 
billions of vibrations? Memory is already rather hard worked in 
M. Bergson’s system, but surely here we have got beyond the limit 
of its powers. 

Mr. Carr does not give us an explanation of the passage; but if 
we have now got the right meaning of the italicised words, does it 
not follow that M. Bergson himself is bringing the two views to- 
gether and telling us that if they are not exactly the same, they are 
extremely like one another? The view that concrete perception 
was a synthesis of instantaneous visions was only a theoretical view ; 
it could not correspond to the real facts, after it has been proved 
that there can be no such thing as an instantaneous vision. The real 
fact is the contraction of vibrations. But M. Bergson seems to 
feel that the other view, having been posited, may be appealed to, 
and that it implies a power in memory very similar to the contract- 
ing power required in his explanation of heterogeneity. The 
synthesis is therefore brought back in order to show its relation to 
the contraction. The train of thought seems to be that, as the 
heterogeneity becomes more clearly marked, the contraction becomes 
closer and closer and approaches more and more nearly to the 
synthesis, but the two never exactly coincide. Perhaps M. Bergson 
would feel that my question about the single vibration was not 
altogether a foolish one, and that, though his pure perception must 
not be regarded as ever coinciding with a single vibration, still, as 
we dilute the heterogeneity of sensible qualities, the two will be 
constantly making a closer and closer approach to one another. 

Whether this is so or not, it is the new view of pure perception, 
as the meeting of spirit with the actual vibrations before they have 
been contracted into heterogeneity, which makes it so important 
a feature in M. Bergson’s dualism. The main point of his book 
is to show that our experience is the meeting of two reals, spirit in 
the form of memory and matter resolved into motion. A large part 
—perhaps the most valuable part—of his essay is devoted to prov- 
ing that memory, in the form of recollection, is a real existence. 
This is followed by a criticism of the Zenonian paradoxes which 
proves the reality of pure motion. Matter, therefore, when com- 
pletely resolved into motion, must also be a real existence. Pure 
perception is the act in which these two reals meet; and it must 
not be considered merely as a limit, or purely from the cognitive 
point of view. It is a “system of nascent acts which plunges roots 
deep into the real” (ibid., p. 75). 

It is this view of our experience which renders it unnecessary 
for the Bergsonian system to deal with metaphysical difficulties 
about the unknown and unknowable. The weak points in the 
theory are the absence of evidence for the contracting power of 
memory on which so much of it hinges, and the remoteness of the 
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new matter from the matter of common sense. M. Bergson 
considers that he is leaving to matter those sensible qualities of 
which it is stripped both by the materialist and the spiritualist 
(ibid., p. 80). But surely common sense will feel that the matter 
resolved into vibrations, which is all that he leaves to it, has been 
stripped as bare as it was by the philosophers of either of those 


schools. 
J. HARWARD. 
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The Origin of Consciousness: An Attempt to Conceive the Mind as a 
Product of Evoiution. By C. A. Strona, Late Professor of 
Psychology in Columbia University. London: Macmillan & 
Co. Pp. viii, 330. 


THE distinctive excellence of Dr. Strong’s work is so well known 
that it would be out of place for us here to do anything more than 
extend a hearty welcome to this book. Its object is not to give an 
account of the origin of consciousness, but rather to prepare the 
ground by asking the preliminary question, How to conceive the 
mind so that its evolutionary origin shall be possible. And it is 
well that such a question should be strenuously tackled. Dr. Strong 
shirks no difficulties, burks at no facts; his candour and intellectual 
honesty are such as he has always led us to expect from him. An 
evolutionary origin of the mind, he thinks, does not involve its re- 
duction to mere matter ; but it does involve its reduction to feelings 
or sensations. And following the lead of William James, to whose 
memory the book is dedicated, he endeavours to show how this is 
possible. There are three difficulties in the way: viz., that of the 
transcendence involved in knowing, of the unity of the self, and of 
the plurality and diversity of mental elements which such a re- 
duction appears to leave on our hands. It is with these difficulties 
that the book is concerned. 

It may be suggested at once that Dr. Strong’s view of the mind 
is not the only view which renders the mind capable of fitting in 
with the evolutionary view, and that the doctrine of pan-psychism 
which results does not necessarily involve his premisses. <A use- 
ful contrast might be made between Dr. Strong’s pan-psychism 
influenced by James’s psychology, and Dr. Stout’s pan-psychism, 
influenced by Ward’s psychology, which is no less evolutionary. 
We should like to have made this contrast in detail; for in many 
points in which Dr. Strong’s conclusions are in agreement with 
those of Dr. Stout, our criticisms of Dr. Strong’s arguments would 
not apply to Dr. Stout’s. 

The book is a sequel to Why the Mind Has a Body, published 
in 1903. Dr. Strong’s pan-psychism has changed since then, and 
the changes in his views are here explained and defended. An 
epistemological basis is provided for pan-psychism by an account 
of sense perception on the one hand and introspection on the other, 
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which rests on what he déscribes as the vehicular theory of know- 
ledge. That vehicular theory contains four main points, which 
cannot be summarised better than in Dr. Strong’s own words :— 


” {EQUIREMENTS or Loaic. 


“(1) The object must be kept free from admixture with the 
psychic state or with givenness. 
(2) It must be directly known. 


‘* REQUIREMENTS OF PsycHOLoGY. 


(3) There must be a psychic state or psyche concerned in 
knowing. 
“(4) The knowing must be vehicular” (188-189). 


(1) seems to conflict with (3), (2) seems to conflict with (4); and 
all the erroneous views in philosophy are by Dr. Strong related to 
an over-emphasis of one or other of these four requirements, result- 
ing in non-fulfilment of the rest. His own theory endeavours to 
hold the balance between them. 

There are then two main points in Dr. Strong’s account of know- 
ledge (and we devote attention to it because it is the basis of his 
whole view, and occupies three-quarters of his book): viz., his 
account of givenness, and his account of sensation and _intro- 
spection. 

(i) Givenness is the term Dr. Strong uses to denote an aspect of 
the fact of awareness. When we are aware of an object something 
is given; and ‘as the fact that things are given is the least dis- 
putable of all the aspects of consciousness”’ (30), it is clearly 
desirable to use a term referring to this aspect in a study of con- 
sciousness. Givenness, it must be noted, is not equivalent to 
sense-perception. When I perceive an existing object, the existence 
of the object is not given. What is given isan essence. ‘ Positively, 
an essence may be defined as anything whatever that we can 
think of or know, considered solely in regard to what it is, and not 
as existing; or, more briefly, as the entire what of a thing, without 
its existence’’ (38). Essence, in other words, is a “ being of the 
logical type, and not an existent either physical or psychological ”. 
It is only by thus separating the being of an object from the 
“‘essence,’ which is all that can be given, that error is possible. 
Sense-perception is givenness of an essence plus “an implicit as- 
sumption, shown by the way we act (italics mine) that the given 
essence does in fact reveal an existing object” (39). This is 
put very clearly (40-41): ‘‘In perception the essence and the 
existence of the object divide, and the former alone is apprehended 
by consciousness, while the latter is asserted or assumed ”’. 

In expounding this view, Dr. Strong does not seem always to 
take suflicient care with his terminology. His first mention of 
“givenness”” (30) identifies it with awareness. Consciousness is 
next (33) identified with awareness. We are then told (35) that 
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by “object” is to be meant “the real thing, existing in . . . space 
and... time”. By essence is to be meant ‘“ anything that can be 
given, whether to sense-perception or to thought, considered not as 
given but simply in itself” (36). The thesis is put forward that 
‘what is given in sense-perception is not the object as an existence, 
but only the object as an essence” (ib.). It is (37) an error to 
suppose that “what is given in sense-perception is the object 
itself, the very external thing”. An essence is (39) a logical entity 
merely. So far, all is consistent. But the step taken on page 40 
introduces some real confusion. He speaks of the essence that is 
given as eg., the essence “a cold object” or “a bell”. And this 
encourages him to say (41) that it is ‘ possible for an object to be 
given in a form more or less different from that in which it exists’’. 
* Object’ here should clearly be “essence”. But if ‘‘essence”’ 
were used throughout, and if it were clearly realised that only 
essences are given—that we are aware of, conscious of,—only 
essences, and that our belief in the existence of the essence as an 
“ object” is a matter of instinct, which cannot be rationally justified 
(221), then the whole of the argument on page 45 would be impos- 
sible. It would be impossible for Dr. Strong to accept the proposi- 
tions (1) “ that existence is known only in experience,” (2) that “ from 
objects of experience other objects of experience can be inferred, 
but not existences that could not be experienced at ail,” and hence 
(3) that ‘‘if physical things and public space are not data, they 
cannot be inferred existences but only valid ideas about sensibles,” 
and to describe this result as administering a blow to “common, I had 
almost said to good, sense” (45), without seeing that this argument, 
which he uses against the constructionists, is double-edged, and 
that its other edge cuts at his own view. For on his own view 
“things and public space” are emphatically not data; it is only 
essences which are data. It would be impossible for Dr. Strong 
to say as he does, that ‘‘a coloured and hard thing”’ is ‘“ experi- 
enced”. For the sake of clearness he should say that a logical 
entity is “given,” an existing object instinctively believed in; he 
should say this, and continue to say this, and refuse to speak of our 
knowing, cognising, perceiving, being aware of, an object, or of an 
object as being known, cognised, perceived, given, at all. Confusion 
is even worse when in his further criticism of the constructionist 


view, he argues that “the fact that . . . physical things are regarded 
by all men as real . . . shows that they, and not sensibles, are the 


true data of experience” (48); and when he further adopts this 
mode of speaking as the proper one for his view, excusing it by 
saying that ‘the object is given only as an essence; we are not 
conscious of its existence”. For if the object is given only as an 
essence, only an essence and not the object is given, even if the object 
when known truly, would be identical with the essence. Dr. Strong’s 
attempted compromise, of saying that what is given is not an exist- 
ing object, but only a logical entity, and yet on the other hand 
is an object, and not a mere set of sensibles which have to be 
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correlated into an object, is unstable. If the constructionist gives 
us an atomism, it is at least an atomism of existents; and 
while Dr. Strong gives us a unity, it is only the unity of an essence. 
The object, z.¢., the existing essence, is and must remain, for Dr. 
Strong, assumed. ‘Given essence and actually existing object 
are,” as he himself insists (51), “mutually independent”. Dr 
Strong asks (48) as to the difference between an object that is given 
and also exists, and an object which is merely given. Surely 
“‘object’’ should have been ‘‘essence”. He answers, that the 
intrinsic difference is that “the real object acts—that is, it is a 
source of changes in itself and other things. To recognise anything 
as existing is to recognise the presence of a source of change” (49). 
But how can you “recognise” anything as existing? An essence 
is given; you assume an object; you do not recognise it in the 
ordinary sense of the word. You act on the expectation that other 
essences will be given you: and so they are; but how can you ever 
translate—on Dr. Strong’s premisses—the explanation of that 
successful action into a “recognition” of the “ presence of a source 
of change”? Dr. Strong has really no right, on his theory, to 
speak of recognising, experiencing, knowing, the existence of an 
object. He can speak of “acting”; acting on instinct; but not 
acting on the assumption or belief that an object exists. If the 
existence of an object cannot be given, then it cannot be perceived 
or known or recognised in the ordinary sense of these words; and 
it cannot be assumed or believed either. 

The theory as worked out is open to the same objections. The 
problem of Chapter III. is: ‘‘ How can a sensation or mental image 
convey an essence?” (112). The answer consists in (a) an account 
of the nature of thought, and (b) a definition of givenness. 

(a) Thought is re-presentation, re-givenness. It is direct know- 
ing which is “the mere copy or duplicate of some previous direct 
knowing in actual experience” (113). ‘“‘ We understand by using 
the mental images, or, more exactly, the essences, which previous 
experience has left behind. Intellection completes the given object 
by imagining its context—i.c., the objects connected with it, and 
the relations that connect. It is thus (so far as a matter of con- 
sciousness) simply a more complicated givenness”” (117-118). It is 
‘‘a mere superstructure erected upon cognition,” ‘a mere imagin- 
ing of what we have perceived before’ (119). Its value, of course, 
is largely that it is ‘‘ the more or less ingenious and probable imagin- 
ing of what cannot yet be experienced” (117). But this imagining 
is essentially an imagining of what has been perceived before. 
This view of thought is necessary, he thinks, if the mind is to be 
conceived as a product of evolution. 

It follows that what is given is fundamental, and is given with- 
out interpretation ; interpretation being based on it and not adding 
anything new: being in short mere anticipation (in more complex 
form) of what was once given. 

(6) What then is givenness? If we take Dr. Strong’s words 
literally, givenness of an object as an essence is simply an aspect of! 
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the reaction of the organism as if the object were present, whether 
the object be present or not, provided this reaction is due to a 
sensation which bears in its own nature the impress of the object 
(122). 

Thus two things seem to be necessary to constitute givenness : 
(1) the reaction of the organism, (2) the presence of a sensation of 
a certain type causing the reaction. Thus he says (134), “a cogni- 
tive state is, in itself considered, a non-cognitive feeling”. And 
also, ‘cognition consists in the . . . function by which sensations 
prepare us for and direct action.” He speaks consequently of the 
sensation as ‘becoming the index of the object,’ and as thus 
acquiring “‘ meaning or intent” (122) ; as being ‘‘ used as a symbol” 
(123). But it is only in so far as the “ non-cognitive feeling” pre- 
pares us for and directs reaction to an object that it becomes 
cognitive—that the essence “the object” is given. 

Certain points must be noted. If givenness is essentially an 
aspect of the reaction of the organism toward an object as if the 
object were there (122), and if to react as if an object were present 
is implicitiy to affirm the existence of the object (39-40), must it not 
follow that givenness is essentially bound up with affirmation of 
the existence of the object? And if so, on what grounds can it be 
said that affirmation of existence is an element of perception en- 
tirely distinct from givenness? (40). If page 41 be read carefully, 
the importance of this point will be seen; for it is just because 
only an essence is given, while existence has to be affirmed, that 
cognition may be false as well as true. But if there is not givenness 
apart from reaction, i.e., from affirmation, then we can never do 
anything but affirm. We might decide that we had reacted wrongly, 
or to a wrong object; but we should never have grounds for 
supposing that our reaction was to an unreal object. For a non- 
cognitive feeling can become the vehicle by which an essence is 
given, only so far as it prepares us for, and directs reaction to, an 
object. 

This criticism can be reinforced by another. Weare told on pages 
77-78, “how the relation of givenness comes to consciousness ”’ 
(see 135). And the account is quite simple. The steps “are also 
the steps by which the ordinary man rapidly and intuitively arrives 
at his knowledge of consciousness. He finds that he has been 
(perceptually) wrong, that something appeared which was not real ; 
and from this he at once deduces (1) that there is such a thing as 
an appearance,—v7.e., an essence, and (2) that there is such a fune- 
tion or relation as appearing—i.e., givenness. Nor is there any 
reasonable ground on which these deductions can be impugned ” 
(77-78). But there seem in fact to be two grounds on which these 
deductions can be impugned, on Dr. Strong’s own views: (a) that 
to be conscious is essentially bound up with reacting as if an object 
were present (122, 134)—which affords no ground whatever for ever 
supposing the contrary; and () that to deduce, infer, is simply to 
perceive again what has been already perceived (113, 119)—and 
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hence the ordinary man could never infer an essence, or such a 
function as givenness, if he had not perceived these things already. 
And by the very account of givenness, he cannot perceive—ize., 
react towards—anything but an object.! 

The difficulty is covered up by Dr. Strong’s persistently speaking 
of consciousness, meaning, intending, to describe what he means 
as givenness. A rather interesting instance of the point is to be 
found on page 137, in his comparison of his view of cognition with 
James’s view of emotion. ‘Just as James could (by an excusable 
hyperbole) say, ‘We are angry because we clench our fists,’ ‘ We 
are ashamed because we blush,’ the advocate of the vehicular 
theory can say, ‘ We cognise because we attend and react’.”” The 
question is, whether he means this literally, or whether it is only 
‘by an excusable hyperbole” that he can say it; and while the 
first few sentences on page 137 suggest that the hyperbole is present, 
the example of the cat at the foot of the page suggests that the 
statement is literal. 

What difference is made to the reaction from the presence of 
sensations? And why must the sensations bear in their own 
nature the impress of the object? Let us take the second point 
first. I think that all that can be meant is that the sensations are 
directly caused by the object ; for they can be hallucinatory (7.e., in 
no way resemble the object) and yet help us greatly in our dealings 
with the object (66). Thus the only important question is the first : 
What difference is made to the reaction from the presence of sen- 
sations ? 

Certain points may be noted at once. The reaction can be very 
varied. It can be made when the object is in fact not present. 
We may bring out the significance of this by trying to use the same 
language in the case of an ordinary physical change. Can we 
speak of a material body as reacting? When a metal is heated it 
expands. Let us describe expansion as its way of reacting to fire, 
or any other form of heat. Now let us suppose further, that it 
could expand under its own internal molecular changes, and sup- 
pose that these internal changes are due to conditions brought 
about by its previous expansions and contractions caused by heat. 
Those who have used lamps in these troublous times will no doubt 
have realised an analogous situation. When the cold lamp globe, 


‘We would suggest an alternative account of error which seems to be 
more in harmony with Dr. Strong’s account of givenness as an aspect of 
reaction. The ordinary man would, on this account of the matter, find 
that he has reacted toward the wrong object ; and introspection would 
enable him to react toward the right object—viz., his own mental state. 
This would next enable him to react towards the relation of externality 
between his own mental state and the other object which he originally 
reacted to wrongly. In this way ‘‘ givenness’”’ would come to conscioxs- 
ness. In this way introspection would be needed if the ordinary man 
was to be able to account for his having fallen into error. And the way 
would be opened for regarding introspection as a product of evolution, 
and not merely a by-product, as Dr. Strong inclines to think (202). 
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in the middle of the day, cracks with no apparent cause, can we 
say that it is reacting to a hot (or cold) object in the absence of the 
object? Such a description would, I think, be altogether illegitimate. 
Let us come now to the case where sensation is present. Does the 
presence of the sensation justify the description “reaction to an 
object as if the object were present (whether in fact it is so or 
not”)? 

If this description is to be justified, it must be for the sole reason 
that sensation does enable the organism to refer to an object, to 
mean or intend, or symbolise an object. But if this intending, 
this symbolising or meaning, is to be spoken of in terms of react- 
ing, then the word reacting must contain meaning or intending as 
an essential part of its significance. And in this case, while purely 
material bodies can be connected in causal series, only psychic 
bodies can be said to react. All reacting will involve a meaning 
or intending of the object reacted to on the part of the agent. And 
this is perhaps Dr. Strong’s view. But if so, the whole account 
should be altered in order to make this clear. For the word re- 
action would not mean what is ordinarily understood by the word ; 
it would mean indeed what is ordinarily understood by “ con- 
sciousness’. So far from consciousness being explained in terms 
of reaction, the reverse would be the case. And then, when Dr. 
Strong asks, as he does perpetually, What better guarantee of the 
belief in the existence of an object can you have than the fact of 
your acting as if it were there? his question would really amount 
to asking, What better guarantee of the belief in the existence of 
an object can you have than the fact of your meaning or intending 
it? But this would give an entirely different colour to his theory. 

(ii) We have found equal difficulties with Dr. Strong’s account 
of the psychic state, which is the basis of his vehicular view of 
knowing. This is to be found in Chapter II. The bulk of the chap- 
ter is devoted to proving that there are sensations. The general 
position held is that ‘both in internal sense-perception and in ex- 
ternal sense-perception there are sensations concerned which must 
be distinguished from the essences, and which are in fact the 
vehicles for these two kinds of cognition” (92-93). These sen- 
sations are psychic states. Again (91) ‘‘ What is given . . . when 
psychic states are given, is not mere qualities, but existences, of 
a sort different from physical objects. I do not mean that the 
existences are given as such, but that essences are given which 
exhibit existences.” 

Look closely at the argument on page 93. It consists in taking 
cases of toothache, which is referred to a tooth, and as so referred 
brings before us ‘‘an essence which dimly exhibits the irritative 
process”’; of the touch of ice, which “ permits me to cognise the 
low temperature of the object”; and so on. No one will question, 
he says, that the ache, the touch of ice, is a state of our sensibility. 
‘The sensations are in none of these cases our object—the datum 
is everywhere a purely physical property or state: but the sensation 
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is none the less existent as the vehicle of the datum, the means of 
the givenness of the essence. It is perfectly obvious that in all 
sense-perception a state of our sensibility is used as the means of 
apprehending the object. . . . The existence of the sensation is as 
sure as the fact of the specific perception.” Dr. Strong is en- 
deavouring to show that the toothache, the coldness, exists. But 
no one disputes that. What the realist insists is that they are a 
part of what is experienced. He will say that I experience the 
pain in the tooth, the coldness in my finger, as directly as I experi- 
ence the low temperature of the ice, the irritative process in the tooth. 
It is not enough for Dr. Strong to point to their existence ; he must 
show that they are experienced in a way differently from the way 
the physical objects are experienced ; that, in other words they are 
not experienced, but only vehicles. His argument is that they are 
so obvious that no one can dispute their presence. But if they are 
so obvious as all that, is not the realist likely to be right in regard- 
ing them as objects apprehended, and not mere vehicles of ap- 
prehension ? 

- The suspicion that there is a lack of clearness in Dr. Strong's 
mind on this matter seems borne out by his confirmatory argument 
in regard to after images (94 ff.) The case of vision, he says, 
seems to prove the realist right. In vision there seem to be no 
sensations, but only visible objects. But, he argues, visual after 
images prove that there are sensations even in the case of vision. 
I summarise his argument briefly, italicising for my own purposes. 
Look at the sun. ‘lhen turn the eyes toa bare wall. There is 
seen on the wall something—a visual after image. Note Dr. 
Strong’s statements. The after image is the thing on the wall. 
This thing on the wall is recognised as not physical; it is not 
necessarily, or even usually, taken to be a hallucination. ‘“ We 
are too aware that it is a purely subjective phenomenon. What 
strikes the mind . . . and draws all our attention to itself, 7s the 
unquestionable subjective existence that floats before owr eyes nig 
(94). It is the essence “a certain psychic state” (95). Now I 
do not see any possible opening for misinterpretation here. What 
Dr. Strong must be talking about is the thing on the wall. That, 
and nothing else, so far, is the essence “a certain psychic state” 
And it is psychic because it cannot be physical. But next, he 
confirms its psychical nature by going into detail (95). Actual 
observation, he says, reveals in the psychic state in question 
“characters which distinguish it clearly from the physical essence ”. 
What physical essence? we ask. It now turns out that the thing seen 
on the wall is a physical essence, which as such, is unreal; and the 
psychic state is the vehicle, whose relation to the physical essence is 
the same as that of any vehicle to a given essence. For he argues, 
that if the after image be first projected upon the thumb nail, then 
on a wall, ete., the object given will vary in size in the different 
cases ; 7.¢., in each case the physical essence will be different” (96). 
But, he continues, “at any moment, by properly directing the 
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attention, we can become aware that the after image itself has in 
all cases the same size ”’—that it only “brings before the mind a 
bigger object” in one case than in another. 

Here is a new fact introduced. What was originally called the 
after image now turns out to be “an unreal object,” brought before 
our mind by the real after image ; and although originally the unreal 
object was declared to be psychical because of its non-physical 
nature, now the real after image is declared to be psychic because of 
its differences from the unreal object. It turns out that it is not 
what we saw, but that by means of which we were enabled to see that 
which we saw (the after image qua sensation, and not the afte1 
image gua object) that is psychic. 

We are not yet finished, however. Examine arguments (2) and 
(3) on page 97. It turns out after all that it 7s that which we see, the 
thing on the wall, which is psychic. For as we move our eyes, the 
after image—the thing on the wall—moves too. We are aware of 
a movement, which is real, experienced as actually occurring (italics 
Dr. Strong’s). But there is no illusion that it is physical. “ Be- 
tween what category of things then does it take place”? he asks. 
“The only possible answer is that it takes place between sensibles- 
that it is a change in the arrangement in the sensations by means 
of which we perceive objects” (97). These words (‘‘it takes place 
between sensibles, ete.’’) have to be interpreted by means of page 
318; but it is obvious from them that the after image, the thing 
moving on the wall, must be psychic. 

Let us finally summarise. It is argued (a) that the after image- 
the object I see—is subjective because it is definitely known not to 
be physical, and because it is definitely experienced to be real (94, 
97, argts. 2 and 3): and (0d) that the after image—that by means 
of which I see what I see is subjective because introspection shows 
that it has a character different from the character of the object 
[ see (95-96): (a) identifies the after image with what I see, and 
makes it the psychic fact; (b) distinguishes between what I see 
and the psychic fact by means of which | see what I see. To say 
nothing of the fact that according to (a) the psychic state is the 
existence pointed to by the essence, while according to (0) the 
psychic state is the vehicle by means of which the essence in 
question is cognised. 

But this is not yet all. If we turn to page 105 we find that a 
psychic state can only be known by introspection; and that 
the only psychic states we can introspect are those of a moment 
ago. T'urther (106) the state of a moment ago is cognised by 
means of a state—perhaps a memory image, says Dr. Strong— 
existing now. 

Apply this to the patch on the wall. I cannot see how any of 
the arguments used in connexion with it are compatible with the 
account given of introspection. If anything connected with after 
images is psychic, it is not because it is introspected. What in 
fact all Dr. Strong’s arguments rely upon is the analysed difference 
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between some characters of what we see, and other characters of 
what we see. In fact after images are precisely like ordinarily seen 
objects in this respect. I look at a tree, and judge it to be two feet 
in diameter. I look at it again, and judge its appearance to be as 
extensive as the appearance of the gate-post between me and the 
tree. I am sure that I do not extrospect in the one case and in- 
trospect in the other.! I am sure that the judged size and the ap- 
parent size are both outside. Thus it is not any immediate character 
cf the quality experienced which makes us call the one physical, the 
other psychical. So far I think we must go with the realists. But 
he question arises whether we must go any further. All the ap- 
pearances are so far ona level. None of them have a label attached. 
But thereupon arises the problem of discovering their nature 
by other methods. The question becomes one of ordering the 
various facts in as simple a way as possible. The realist tries the 
way of widening his conception of what is physical. His opponent 
distinguishes between the physical and the psychical. However 
the matter is decided, it cannot be by introspection. 

We have no space for an account of the remaining portions of Dr. 
Strong’s book. If we have not referred to his very stimulating and 
thought-provoking discussions of the unity of the mind and of the 
nature of the ultimate psychic elements composing the mind, it is 
due to the inevitable limitations of space imposed on a reviewer. To 
do justice to them would require a separate article. 

The book is so well arranged that the lack of an index is perhaps 
not so greatly felt as it would be in most books; but we cannot 
help thinking that an index would have been useful in enabling 
the reader to group together the various aspects of the different 
questions. In matters of philosophy, there should be no exception 
to the rule that every book needs an index, as perfect as it can be 
made; and philosophical writers should be the very persons to set 
an example of what an index could be. Messrs. Macmillan are to 
be congratulated on maintaining a pre-war standard of excellence 
in production. 

LEONARD J. RussELt. 


1 « Physical size is the size given to us when we are in the attitude of 
sense-perceiving, or cognising an external thing, while sensible size is the 
I Ss). D = . 5) ; 
size revealed to introspection, and belonging to the after image as com- 
sared with other existences of the same category” (96). I feel sure that 
J s { 
this is wrong. 
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Philosophy and the Social Problem. By Wii Duran, Ph. D., Instructor 
in Philosophy, Extension Teaching, Coluinbia Unive rsity. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. x, 272. 


‘THE importance of this vigorously, brightly, and simply written meres 
by a member of the Columbia Uni versity Staff, lies in the fact that it J 
prob: ably the first literary document that definitely exhibits pragm: aos 
setting to work upon practical problems and applying itself to politics. 
For it must be admitted that despite its practical aim its output hitherto 
has been as purely theoretic as the theories it criticised, though it could 
doubtless plead necessity and other good reasons for this procedure. As 
. document with a practical intent, however, Dr. Durant’s book contrasts 
very favourably with the vague verbiage and pusillanimous aloofness 
which has figured as ‘ political philosophy’ in the academic tradition ; so 
much so that it would seem to justify a prediction that when pragma- 
tism descends from the study into the street in fuli force, it will assuredly 
be true to itself, and will emphatically ‘ make a difference’. 

It is interesting, therefore, to follow Dr. Durant’s plan for doing so. He 
begins, with admirable clearness and directness, by telling his readers 
what he is driving at, and so enables them to judge at every step whether 
he is approaching his objective or straying from the road and getting lost 
in the philosophic fog. So he declares that the purpose of this essay is to 
show : first, that the social problem has been the basic concern of many of 
the greater philosophers ; second, that an approach to the social problem 
through philosophy is the first condition of even a moderately successful 
treatment of this problem; and third, that an approach to philosophy 
through the social problem is indispensable to the revitalisation of philo- 
sophy. He next, mirabile dictu! defines his terms. By ‘philosophy’ 
he means ‘‘a study of experience as a whole, or of a portion of ex- 
perience in relation to the whole”; by ‘the social problem’ ‘‘the 
problem of reducing human misery by modifying social institutions. 
it is a problem that, ever reshaping itself, eludes sharper definition ; for 
misery is related to desire, and desire is personal and in perpetual flux’ 
(p. 1). Or more succinctly his problem is ‘‘ the mutual elucidation of the 
social problem and philosophy” (p. 3). His method is to select, as re- 
presentative philosophers who have really cared for the social problem, 
Socrates with his ‘‘ plea for intelligence,” Plato with his vision of the 
philosopher-king, Bacon with his ‘‘dream of knowledge organised and 
ruling the world,” Spinoza with his ‘‘ gentle insistence on democracy as 
the avenue of development,” and Nietzsche with his “‘ passionate defence 
of aristocracy and power” (p. 269). The entire appropriateness of this 
selection, and of the interpretation of the selected which it implies, may 
be questioned, and in particular the choice of Spinoza as the philosopher 
of democracy, instead of Protagoras or William James, may seem bizarre ; 
but Dr. Durant contrives to discourse agreeably and competently about 
them all. 

32 
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This bird’s-eye view of philosophic history, ‘however, is only intended to 
lead up to a most audacious proposal, which is nothing less than a revival 
of the Platonic programme for the Rule of Reason, and opens out a most 
tervifie prospect to the prudence of every professor who values his job or 
even his life. For holding that “intelligence is organised experience,” 
and that philosophy is needed ‘‘ to point the nose of science to a goal” 
(p. 224), Dr. Durant infers that ‘‘ intelligence itself must be organised ” 
(o. So let the professors, who at present ‘‘sutfer from intellec- 
wualism, academitis, overfondness for theories and other occupational dis- 
uses’ (p. 229), get together and organise themselves into a Society fo 
Social Research and discover and publish the real fucts about the subjects 
cf political dispute, coldly, impartially, unrhetorically, but all the more 
convincingly. Let them form, moreover, a Committee on Literary 
Awards, and put on it the authorities that would guide the public taste. 
T’ us would the people be enabled, for the first time in history, to get at 
+’ e truth, pure, unmimicked, unalloyed, about all matters of human in- 
lorest ; and truth would rule, not by repressing ignorance and folly, but 
by dispelling it. And with truth would rule philosophy, and the Philo- 
sopher-king would merely mean that ‘‘the liberator is made king” (p. 
254). 

Truly a nobly Utopian vision, nobler perhaps than Plato’s! But, it is 
to be feared, as vaina dream. For much as in Plato’s scheme the first 
two steps to the realisation of the Kallipolis contained impossibilities, viz., 
the son of a king willing to become a true philosopher, and the adult 
population willing to be exiled in order that its children might be re- 
moulded by the true education, so in Dr. Durant’s the very first step 
would probably import the seeds of a fatal corruption. It postulates 
(p. 230) ‘‘an inspired millionaire to finance the movement” for discover- 
ing the whole truth and nothing but the truth: but would a Society so 
originated, and administered, presumably, by Trustees of the highest 
repute and considerable antiquity, be capable of publishing truths that 
were unpalatable to millionaires? One is reminded of the fate of Sir 
William Osler’s joke that, so far as advancing knowledge was concerned, the 
proper place for men over 60 was the lethal chamber ; it was gravely con- 
futed by the complete consensus of the great authorities interviewed by 
the newspapers, which noticed as little as the public that they had all 
attained their three score years and ten! 

But even supposing that the Society for Social Research could get it- 
self started, what would be its fate? It is quite true that truth is a great 
power, and that for this reason all lies mimic it; also that ‘ there 
is nothing so radical, so revolutionary, as just to tell the truth’ (p. 
263). Also that if the Journal of the Society for Social Research 
had a circulation of a million voters, millions would be given to 
control it (p. 260), and that, as Dr. Durant himself sees (p. 252), ‘as soon 
as your society exercised real power on public opinion it would be bought 
up, in a gentle, sleight o’ hand way, by some economic group . . . and 
justice would have another force to contend with”. If, however, contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, by some divine chance it escaped the danger 
of secret corruption, it would be suppressed by torce of law. For it would 
inevitably fall foul of the actual rulers of the world, who have always and 
everywhere held that whatever can be made to work is ‘true,’ or true 
enough for their dupes. Consequently the Society would everywhere 
encounter a far more powerful organisation, armed with all the powers of 
the State. A Ministry of ‘ Propaganda ’—for the dissemination among 
the people of ‘truths’ which it was convenient for the rulers tliat they 
should believe — would combine with a ‘Thrasymachean’ (or rather 
‘ Kleitophontic’) Ministry of ‘ Justice ’—for the enforcement of what the 
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rulers believed to be to their interest—and together they would control 
the Department of Education, with consequences which may easily be 
imagined by students of ‘patriotic’ text-books of history everywhere. 
Hence the Society for Social Research would probably become a new in- 
strument of government. Or else it would have to court martyrdom. 
Now, abstractly, that might be quite a good thing. Philosophy has paid 
no blood tribute to the State since Socrates, and to produce a second 
Socrates would no doubt raise its repute. But one would feel more 
sanguine about the organisation of truth-telling by American professors, 
if they had previously succeeded in emancipating themselves from their 
Boards of Trustees by organising themselves into a trades union. Still 
Dr. Durant’s idea, into whatever hands it falls, appears to have a future ; 
and his book certainly makes a stimulating introduction to philosophy. 


F. C. S. ScHmter. 


The Present Conflict of Ideals, A study of the philosophical background of 
the world war. By Ratpx Barron Perry, Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University. Longmans, Green & Co, 


If, as many believe, the world war may justly be regarded as the result 
of the tendencies of contemporary philosophy among the various great 
nations taking part in it, this book should take a high place among the 
attempts to interpret the deeper causes of the war. It is not to be classed 
among the ephemeral pamphlets, written either to condemn or to justify 
the conduct of Germany in the light of German philosophy, and reflect- 
ing merely the animus of the partizan cr propagandist. It is indeed 
limited in its scope. For Professor Perry does not claim to possess 
sufficient acquaintance with the mentality and literature of Russia, Italy 
and Japan to include them in his survey. But with regard to Germany, 
France, England and America he succeeds, as far perhaps as a contem- 
porary and a belligerent could reasonably be expected to do so, in pre- 
senting the case temperately and objectively, while frankly admitting 
the side on which his sympathies lie. There will be some, however, who 
will disagree with the underlying assumption of the book, and will hold 
that what has happened has been in spite of rather than because of the 
various philosophical ideals. It is indeed inevitable that all parties to 
such a conflict should be carried along by it further than they had origin- 
ally any intention of going. And so although their conduct is in part the 
result of their principles, it would probably be truer to say, that fresh 
theories and ideals have been accepted or professed in the course of events. 
And if the belligerents had fared differently, it is quite likely that the 
same principles might have been alleged to justify a different policy. 
Even if such a general criticism be admitted, the book is still valuable 
for its analysis and classification of many of the chief tendencies of con- 
temporary thought. Professor Perry stands out as one of the chief re- 
presentatives of the new American Realism. That is the standpoint 
from which the book is written, although it is not obtruded on every page. 
And from this book it is fair to estimate to some extent the merits and 
defects of the new school. The position of the new Realism is expounded 
in chapter xxv. In asserting the ‘‘independence of the fact” it ‘‘ de- 
sires to justify and to transpose to philosophy, the attitude of science”. 
That doctrine is fundamental to all Realism. Professor Perry proceeds to 
discuss Platonic Realism and the “ externality of relations”. He then 
explains that the differentia of the American Realism is to be found in its 
doctrine of the ‘‘ Immanence of Consciousness’”’. Consciousness, accord- 
ing to the new school, is ‘‘ homogeneous and interactive with its environ- 
ment,” not either (1) ‘‘ coextensive with the totality of things,” or (2) ‘‘a 
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peculiar substance, absolutely distinct, for example, from corporeal sub- 
stance, and incapable of entering into any commerce with it”. Apart 
from this special doctrine of the Theory of Knowledge the New Realists 
are in other respects in agreement with Pluralists in general. 

When one attempts to estimate the strength and weakness of the new 
school from Professor Perry’s studies in contemporary thought, it must 
certainly stand to his credit that he makes a genuine attempt to state 
fairly what are the actual tenets of those whom he is criticising. He 
approaches other thinkers with a real desire to know what they mean, 
and without any arricre pensée of discrediting them in advance, before 
they have had an opportunity of stating their views. He does not 
covertly attribute to them his own presuppositions for the sake of under- 
mining their standpoint. If he ever misrepresents them, it is because 
of his excessive fondness for hard and fast lines of classification, which 
sometimes fails to do justice to the richness and variety of the subject 
matter, but never from any wilful intolerance or personal bias. This is a 
very considerable merit. 

On the other hand, it may seem to those who are not convinced by 
New Realist arguments, that the possibilities of fruitful development in 
philosophy on these lines are distinctly limited. If externality is an 
ultimate category, as apparently we are intended according to this school 
to suppose, all reality tends to be reduced to one level. We can only 
represent the world on a kind of Mercator’s projection. Distortion 
somewhere is inevitable. The effect of this tendency to externalise 
everything is particularly unfortunate in the case of value, which is thus 
distorted into a kind of fact. Logic by such a method is unduly assimi- 
lated to mathematics. And it becomes quite impossible to do justice to 
the phenomena of consciousness. We are required to interpret the whole 
of experience from our inspection of it in a single cross-section. The 
cross-section or Mercator’s projection may be worth examining and repay 
study for certain purposes of analysis; but to interpret experience as 
a whole, we require to plunge into it at different levels. And this we 
are not permitted to do. We begin our study of the processes of thought 
too late, and yet we are not permitted to follow them out to their furthest 
conclusions. And so we are precluded alike from entering into the 
living development of thought or reaching the centre of reality. Any 
effective criticism of categories, any true dialectic is out of the 
question. And this equally for the purpose of constructing one’s own 
position or for demolishing that of one’s opponent. Hence there is a 
certain lack of definiteness and conclusiveness in the book. We are 
invited to consider a number of tendencies in contemporary thought. 
But it is hard to specify any definite conclusion towards which they lead. 
The title of the book refers to a conflict of, ideals. But somehow, al- 
though many different kinds of ideal or lack of ideal are specified, we are 
not made to feel, with any keenness, that the conflict between them is acute. 
They are passed in review one at a time, each in turn, and then they are 
left. It must not be imagined that Professor Perry’s appreciation is 
not frequently just, or that his criticism is not often to the point. He 
breaks new ground most perbaps in the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Action and Movement’’. But he does not always seem to realise the 
full force of the tendencies he is interpreting. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether he has entered fully enough mto the movements of the time to 
feel them profoundly, or is sufficiently detached from them to discuss 
them vigorously. < 

He sees well enough the main currents of thought within contemporary 
civilisation. But when he is faced with the more radical criticism, which 
calls in question the principles on which that civilisation is based, he 
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does not always know what to make of it. For instance, he discusses 
Nietzsche after Darwinism. But surely, while all would admit the many- 
sidedness of that writer, which makes it difficult to decide how to classify 
him, it is nevertheless better to group him, as Héffding does, under the 
Philosophy of Value than as a post-Darwinian. The value theory of 
Nietzsche is certainly more important than his Evolutionism, although 
of course he has affinities in both directions. But, as has been observed, 
Professor Perry’s treatment of value is not adequate. In this connection 
too he does not make what might have been a good point. Among Eng- 
lish thinkers Edward Carpenter stands out as a radical critic of modern 
civilisation, far less brilliant than Nietzsche, but also without his vitriolic 
insanity. Professor Perry might have instituted a comparison between 
them and argued from it, that British revolutionary tendencies before the 
war were more wholesome than those of Germany. Yet Carpenter’s name 
does not occur in the book, at any rate not in the index. 

There are some misprints—page 153, foot-note, inciting for In citing - 

age 175, tenanciously for tenaciously - page 180, Kelleter, apparently for 
Ketteler. Also there is a slip of the pen on page 494, ‘‘ British thinkers 
such as Froude, Mommsen and even Carlyle” 

C. 'T. Hartey WALKER. 


The Philosophy of Mr. Byrtrynd Ryss,ll. Edited by P. E. B. Jourparn. 
George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 96. 


In this valuable work Mr. Jourdain has collected the writings of the 
late Mr. B,rtr,nd R,ss,1l and published them with the addition of some 
further fragments found in that philosopher’s interleaved copy of the 
Prayer-Book of the Free Man’s Worship. The main body of the manu- 
script was rescued with difficulty (we are told in the preface) from the 
flames of Mr. Ryss,ll’s house, which was set fire to by a number of en- 
thusiastic upholders of the sacredness of personal property, on that fatal 
day in July, 1911, when the philosopher himself ‘got into touch with 
reality’ and was torn to pieces by Anti-Suffragists. Mr. Jourdain, with 
his usual passion for historical accuracy, has enriched the text with con- 
tinual references to the works of other authors in the same field, such as 
Frege, Schréder, Russell, and John Henry Blunt (whose Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer is by the bedside of every symbolic logician.) He has 
also added a valuable appendix in which the logical views of Mr. R,ss,Il 
are compared point by point with those of the characters in Lewis Carroll’s 
works, 

I do not propose to enter in detail into Mr. R,ss,ll’s views, which the 
reader can study for himself in Mr. Jourdain’s book. Many of them 
have been made familiar to us since he wrote by Mr. Russell (whose life 
and writings present many curious parallels to those of his deceased friend). 
Perhaps the most important novelty of Mr. Ryss,ll’s in logic is his proof 
that jokes form a hierarchy in the sense of the Theory of Types. He 
suggests the possibility of jokes of a transfinite order ‘ which excite the 
inaudible laughter of the gods’. Let us hope that they are all ‘ well 
ordered ’. 

There are just three points that need some discussion: (i) the case of 
the ‘ philosopher M.’ who doubted that false propositions imply all pro- 
positions ; (ii) the question whether Humpty-Dumpty was an Hegelian ; 
and (iii) the question: Is the Mind in the Head? On the first aud third 
of these matters I have some additional information to offer. 

(i) Unless my memory altogether deceives me I was present in the 
rooms of the ‘ philosopher M.’ when he expressed his celebrated doubt as 
to whether the proposition 2 x 2 = 5 implies M. is Pope of Rome. The 
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mathematician H. was present, and, on the spur of the moment, evolved 
the perfectly conclusive proof, given by Mr. Ryss,ll on page 40, that this 
implication does hold. So 1 think that the credit must go to the mathe- 
matician H., who is not mentioned in the present work. 

(ii) I am not convinced by the arguments to prove that Humpty- 
Dumpty was an Hegelian. True, he could not understand mathematics. 
Sut, granted that no Hegelian can understand mathematics, so many 
other philosophers are in the same position that Humpty-Dumpty’s defect 
does not add appreciably to the probability of his being an Hegelian. 
After all he might as well have been a Bergsonian. No doubt his syn- 
thesis of belt and cravat seems to favour the Hegelian hypothesis ; but 
when we remember that Bergsonians are able to persvade themselves that 
colours ave vibrations, we see that the confusion of a belt and a cravat 
(which are at least in part materia) would be child’s play to Humpty- 
Dumpty if he were a Bergsonian. Avain, Humpty-Dumpty’s preference 
for seeing the sum 365 — 1 = 364 ‘in writing’ is much more in accordance 
with Bergson’s views of mathematics than with Hegel’s. Lastly, our 
historical information about the career and painful end of Humpty- 
Dumpty is strongly in favour of the Bergsonian hypothesis. Surely it 
illustrates only too clearly the ¢lun vital dropping down into mere 
mechanism, from which ‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s men’ 
cannot restore it, thus furnishing an ideal first-order joke for Bergsonians. 
[t cannot simply have been an Hegelian ‘collapse into immediacy’; for 
that would have been followed by a synthesis, which, we are told, could 
not be accomplished in Humpty-Dumpty’s case. 

(iii) A new view as to the question of where the mind is was revealed 
to me lately by an observation overheard in a tea-room in Dundee. A 
lady at my table was pouring out for a family party and made some mis- 
take about milk or sugar. She observed (in a Scots accent which, as a 
foreigner, I do not attempt to reproduce), ‘I don’t know where my brain 
can be; I’m sure it can’t be in my head’. I conclude that she held the 
very unusual view that her mind was in her head permanently, but that 
it could only work on her body when her brain happened to be there too, 
and that her brain was liable to wander to other parts of her body.’ 

In conclusion we may heartily recommend Mr. Jourdain’s book to all 
who can appreciate jokes of orders above the first or desire to get some 
notion of the High Table at Trinity as it was before the war came and 
spoiled everything. 

C. D. Broan. 


The Principles of Citizenship. By Str Henry Jones. Macmillan, 1919. 


It was a happy suggestion of Sir Henry Hadow that led, as we learn 
from the preface to this little book, to the Y.M.C.A. asking Sir Henry 
Jones to write an account of the principles of citizenship for the classes 
in ‘ civics’ which a year ago it was forming among our soldiers at the front. 
Like all that comes from its author, it is sympathetic, inspiring and, in 
the best sense of both words, at once philosophical and religious. It 
would have been this, had it been no more than a repetition of his Uni- 
versity teaching for the benefit of a new audience. But it is more; it 
represents the fruit of his meditations when ‘like numberless other per- 
sons, driven back upon’ himself ‘ by the war’ and ‘ obliged to ask whether 
after all’ he and the science he professes have any use. These meditations 


‘Can she have been a disciple of Prof. Alexander? The question is 
perhaps unanswerable till his Gifford Lectures have been published ; but 
she may have heard and possibly misinterpreted them. 
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have, however, left him as convinced as ever that neither emotion nor faith, 
feelings nor intuitions can do the work of reason; and at a time when 
many ‘substitutes for reason’ (p. 21) are loudly advertised, this profession 
of loyalty to the true mistress of all philosophers is welcome. 

For Sir Henry Jones two faiths were at grips with one another in the 
war ; the faith that the State has no duty but to be strong and the faith 
that her supreme purpose is moral. The latter faith is his own; but he 
is careful by a fine exposition (in ch. 4) of the truth contained in the 
Hegelien theory of the State to remind us that it is more important to 
bear in mind what is of permanent value in that theory than to abuse it 
on account of the ‘ corrupt following’ of it by our late enemies. He parts 
company decisively with this ‘ corrupt following’ when he says (p. 140) 
that ‘the State has no authority except on the assumption that it also 
speaks in a name that is higher than its own’. But when he describes 
this higher as ‘the good of all rational beings’ and tells us that ‘natural 
rights are in the human being in virtue of the recognition of » common 
good,’ he, like other thinkers of his school, takes too much for granted the 
obviousness of the connexion between the correlative conceptions of 
authority and obligation and the notion of a ‘common good,’ and the 
possibility of explaining the former by the latter. 

While insisting eloquently on the importance of regarding the State as 
moral in its purpose and function, Sir Henry Jones makes it clear that so 
to regard it does not necessarily involve us in ‘the cardinal error of paci- 
fism’ (p. 72), the belief, as he puts it, in the absolute value of the partic 
ular fact and forgetfulness that ‘duty is never done de hauten bas’. The 
problem of the ‘conscientious objector’ is wisely and understandingly 
handled on pp. 158-9. 

On the future relations of capital and labour among ourselves, the difti 
culties in adjusting which are largely due, as he points out, to the fact 
that we, like the Germans, have allowed material progress to outrun 
moral, although we have not justified our fault by making it our creed 
that the State is above morality—Sir Henry Jones’s position is one of 
generous but not undiscriminating optimism. And this optimism is rooted 
in his religious faith. The admirable and inspiring little book ends on a 
religious and indeed (in a quotation from Tennyson) on a definitely Chris 


tian note. 
6. C. 5. W. 


The State in Peace und War. By Jonn Watson, LL.D., Litt.D., D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. 

Professor Watson is in political philosophy a disciple of Green ; and those 

acquainted with the teaching of the school to which he belongs will find 

little in this work which is not already familiar tothem. It isa fundamental 
feature of this teaching that the notion of obligation is assumed to depend 
upon that of a ‘common good’ far more obviously than to the present 
writer it seems to do; and the consequent subordination of the former 
notion to the latter by thinkers who are justly regarded as standing 
for the ethical and spiritual interpretation of human life has, I venture 
to think, had an unfortunate effect upon the attitude toward political 
authority of a generation brought up in an intellectual atmosphere which 
these members have done much to form. It is without surprise that we 
find Prof. Watson doing something less than justice to Kant’s theory of 
punishment ; for, although Kant’s use of the word ‘autonomy must bear 

a considerable share of responsibility for the subsequent tendency to find 

in the conceptions of a ‘common good’ and a ‘general will’ an adequate 


| 
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explanation of ‘authority,’ the consciousness of obligation is with him 
primary and self-explanatory in a sense in which it is not (for example) 
Green—-and his theory of punishment is closely linked with this view of 
the consciousness of obligation. The most interesting chapter in Prof. 
Watson’s book is the ninth, in which he distinguishes the relation and 
absolute sovereignty of the State and criticises the views of Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole. 

[ may be allowed to add that Prof. Watson scarcely sees to realise 
that our progress in the knowledge of medizval thought has reached a 
point at which a scholar can no longer without fear of reproach give with 
an air of assurance, after a scanty survey of some accredited books of 
reference, such a second-hand account as appears in ch. iii; the value of 
which is sutticiently indicated by the confident statement on p. 71 that by 
the Scholastics ‘ philosophy was employed solely in support of the accepted 
doctrines of the Church’. Again, to say (in words which would certainly 
amuse Lord Bryce himself) that ‘ Lord Bryce has shown conclusively’ (the 
italics are mine) ‘ that the Roman Empire did not cease with the extinc- 
tion of the Western Empire in 476’ is rather like saying that the late 
Mr. Gardiner had ‘shown conclusively’ that the title of King of France 
was not abandoned by the English sovereigns till 1800, because one had 
happened first to learn the fact from his history of this country. A mis- 
print (the omission of ‘as’) on p. 157 unfortunately makes Mill seem to 
say the opposite of what he really does say. 

CoC rrsn ws 


Cultural Reality. By Fiuortan ZNanteckr, Ph.D., Lecturer in Polish 
History and Institutions in the University of Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. xv, 359. 


This book may be regarded as a characteristic product of the (Western) 
American Sociological school. It claims to be ‘ the first part of a general 
introduction to the philosophy of culture, to be supplemented soon by a 
second part bearing upon the fundamental principles of creative activity ” 
™ “intends to lay the formal foundations” for a ‘‘ philosophy of culture 
wich has” a standpoint and a method applicable to the entire field of 
research which has belonged or can belong to philosophy. The author 
proceeds to comment on ‘* the paradoxical situation” of modern pro- 
fessional philosophy, *‘ which is slowly waning for lack of material,’ while 
there is a wealth and variety of materials for philosophising as never 
before (p. v). This situation he attributes to the futile antagonisin be- 
tween a stationary idealism which, whether it calls itself ‘‘ Platonism, 
medieval realism, Kantianism, Fichteanism,” has ‘lost all touch with 
modern science” (p. 5), and a naturalism which ‘‘ considers free creation 
a psychological illusion,” and rules out all intellectual, moral and zxsthetic 
values. For both he wishes to ‘‘ substitute a new culturalistic philosophy ”’ 
which, based on history, recognises values on the one side (though it 
denies that any are absolute), and on the other, ‘‘ the growth of the range 
of control which we exercise over nature” (p. 17), so tuat ‘* nature as it is 
now is in large measure the product of human culture” (p. 22). Such a 
programme is, of course, bound to bring him into contact with humanistic 
pragmatism, though it is not easy to gather from the present volume how 
precisely he will ultimately conceive his relations to it. For so far he is 
too much concerned with laying deep the ‘formal foundations’ of his 
‘culturalism,’ and gives little indication to his reader of the plan of the 
whole structure. He declares, however, that he is ‘‘ inclined to consider 
himself almost a disciple of pragmatism” though ‘‘ to become an orthodox 
pragmatist would mean to sacrifice the spirit for the letter’ (p. xiv), 
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and though he (no doubt rightly) thinks it is high time that pragmatism 
should substitute systematic reconstruction for criticism of ‘*‘ traditional 
dead doctrines ”’. 

As a matter of fact, judging by the surface indications, I should say 
that Dr. Znaniecki appears to be a pragmatist of the Chicago School. 
Indeed, I know no one who has developed and analysed some of its 
characteristic conceptions more elaborately. His account of the inter- 
play of thing, situation, scheme (‘plan’) and ‘ practical dogma’ (= work- 
ing belief) is very full and constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
theory of the ‘making of reality’. ‘The one assumption I should be 
most disposed to question, viz., that the antithesis of ‘practical’ and 
‘theoretical’ is fundamental and adequate, may be only methodological ; 
for page 325 postpones to a more convenient occasion the problem of 
‘‘the connexion between practical and theoretic activities as such,” 
though to be sure even this formulation seems in strictness to rule out 
the possibility that ‘ pure theory’ may prove to be an abstraction which 
it is impossible to carry through consistently. Otherwise Dr. Znaniecki 
is generally right in what he says, from a pragmatic point of view, 
especially in recognising the importance of values. But from a literary 
standpoint he errs by saying too much and saying it much too solemnly. 
His argument would gain enormously if it were cut down to half its 
length, relieved of two-thirds of its technical jargon, illumined with 
illustrations, made digestible by recourse to the arts of exposition, and 
hence equipped with forecasts, summaries, sections and analytical tables 
of contents. As it stands it is too painfully clear that it is of the books 
written for professors by professors when they are seized with appre- 
hension lest their subject should degenerate into popularity. But this 
no doubt was intentional—for had not a university press to be found to 
publish it / 

F. C. S. Scnruier. 


Krolution und the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Srewart A. McDowatt, 
B.D., Cambridge. At the University Press, 1918. Pp. xxvii, 258. 


The writer of this volume endeavours to show that the doctrine of the 
Trinity can be rationally interpreted. He assumes that God must be 
personal, and then proceeds to argue analogically from the nature of nan 
to the threefold nature of the Godhead. The book is interesting and 
sometimes suggestive, while it is marked by cc nsiderable independence 
of thought. But, if one may judge from his Jack of discernment of the 
difficulties involved in some of his theories, Mr. McDowall’s philosophical 
knowledge is not very thorough; and his psychological equipment is 
conspicuously defective. 

The attempt to find an image of the Trinity in the nature of man is as 
old as Augustine, but Mr. McDowall is no more convincing than the 
Church Father when he argues from a triplicity in human nature to tri- 
personality in God. God, we are told, is both immanent and transcend- 
ent, and is limited by the world and man only in the sense that He limits 
Himself. The transcendent sphere is the sphere of pure being or absolute 
reality, while the immanent sphere is the sphere of becoming and of 
relativity. The transcendent or perfect experience of God is that of 
simultaneous reality—an eternal now. It is not explained how a Divine 
Mind which excludes changing states can be conceived as a personal con- 
sciousness. Again, it is said that God reveals Himself through his attri- 
butes, which are the modes in which He is manifested to beings external 
to Himself: the attributes are not primary but derivative. Yet this line 
of thought, which appeared in the ‘lexandrians and Neo-Platonists, 
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tends to reduce the absolute nature of God to the abstraction of pure 
being, and empties it of religious value. It is significant that the author 
thinks goodness can only be predicated of God in His relation to the 
world and man. 

Mr. McDowall contends that the nature of man reflects God and helps 
us to interpret Him. Man manifests the same union of transcendence 
and immanence, and the true direction of his life is from process to pure 
being. The human subject discloses the three aspects of Fatherhood, 
Sonship, and Spirit as the unity of both. In psychology this corresponds 
to conation or creative striving, to cognition or mediatorial function, and 
to affection, the feeling which links the other two. The writer’s defective 
psychology appears when he says: ‘‘I must look on myself as three 
hypostatised functions, three personal entities, when I, by introspection, 
consider what makes up the unity that I call myself”. It is hopeless, we 
may add, to argue from the psychological distinctions of thought, will, 
and feeling to the possibility of a trinity of persons in one personality. 
As another illustration of confused and inaccurate psychology take the 
following passage: ‘‘ For conation is the manifestation of will, cognition 
is the basis of intellect, and affection emerges from feeling, or sensation, 
and is emotional”. And when Mr. McDowall goes on to remark, ‘‘ I am 
one and free through my emotions,” and speaks of emotion as ‘a free 
cause,’ one can only wonder what he means by emotion. 

The book is a candid effort to deal with a difficult problem, but it will 
not convince many. 

GG. 

The Relation of Johu Locke to Luglish Deism. By 8S. G. HereLBpower, 

Professor of Philosophy in Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. The 

University of Chicago Press. Pp. viii, 188. 
The volume before us contains an investigation of a definite historical 
problem, viz., the nature of the relation between the religious and philo- 
sophical views of Locke and the positions taken up by the group of writers 
who constituted the Deistic Movement in the England of the latter part 
of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries. After 
a survey of previous answers to this question, some remarks on method, 
and an examination of the part played by ‘‘the two focal concepts”’ of 
Nature and Reason in the thought of the age, the main problem is itself 
tackled. This is done by means of a detailed comparison between the 
views of Locke and those of the leadiig representatives of Deism on the 
chief points at issue in the Deistic controversy, supplemented by a con- 
sideration of the direct evidence of any influence exerted by Locke upon 
these thinkers. The conclusion reached is that while Locke and the 
Deists belong to the same general movement, there is no justification for 
regarding the relation between them as one of dependence, or for attribut- 
ing to the philosopher any definite responsibility for the development of 
the specific tenets of the Deists. The author’s examination of the evi- 
dence is painstaking and thorough, and his conclusion on the particular 
point raised by him seems to me to be amply substantiated. So far as 
Locke’s religious views are concerned, they were undoubtedly rather those 
of the liberal opponents of Deism than of its supporters, while the whole 
controversy had little direct relation either to philosophy or to the more 
fundamental conceptions of theology. In his occasional references to 
those larger questions the author’s touch is apt to be less sure. Thus, to 
take a single instance, it is disconcerting to read that Locke ‘* perhaps 
recognised the costhological proof” of the existence of God (p. 89), 
whereas elsewhere it is rightly stated that Locke’s own proof was the 
cosmological, and that he regarded it as demonstrative. 
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Myself and Dreams. By Frank C. Constante, M.A. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. xii, 358. 

There hardly seems to be novelty enough about Mr. Constable’s specula- 

tions about ultimate problems to compensate for their obscurity, but 

psychologists should be interested in his Preface. They may learn from 
it that ‘‘ in the year 1867 personal human experience convinced me not only 
that personality survives death but that we, still in the body, may have 
communion with the disembodied. ... That experience of 1867, and 
two, later, of a like kind . . . have certainly affected my direction of 
thought. I believe they have changed my life and conduct,” and will 
probably infer that if other writers on philosophy were equally candid 
about the origin of their stimulus to philosophise, the belief in a dis- 
passionate love of pure thought could not long survive such revelations. 

There is a curious passage on p. 233 crediting Kant with a confusion 

arising from “his use of the omnibus word tuition”: presumably this 


is a misprint for ‘‘ intuition ”’. 


Received also— 

George Galloway, The Idea of Immortality: The: Baird Lecture, 1917, 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1919, pp. viii, 234. 

Franz Boas, Kutenai Tales; Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1918, pp. xii, 387. 

Julius Pikler, Sinnesphysiologische Untersuchungen, Leipzig, Johann A. 
Barth, 1917, pp. viii, 513. 

C. E. M. Joad, Essays in Common Sense Philosophy, London, Headley 
Bros., 1919, pp. 252. 

Vladimir Soloryof, The Justification of the Good: An Essay on Moral 
Philosophy, translated from the Russian by Natalie A. Dudding- 
ton, London, Constable & Co., 1918, pp. Ixiii, 475. 

W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and its Disorders, 3rd edition, London, H. K. 
Lewis & Co., 1919, pp. xx, 580. 

A. N. Whitehead, An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, Cambridge University Press, 1919, pp. xii, 200. 
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PuHiLosopHicaL Review. Vol. xxviii., No.1. H.N.Gardiner. ‘The 
Psychology of the Affections in Plato and Aristotle, LI. Aristotle.’ [x- 
position of Aristotle’s doctrine. Aristotle comes nearer than any other 
ancient writer to the discrimination of the psychological point of view ; 
and his account of emotion, imperfect as it is, and especially his view of 
pleasure as a concomitant of the normal exercise of vital function, though 
that, too, is incomplete, are of permanent pyschological value.] A. K. 
Rogers. ‘The Place of Pleasure in Ethical Theory.’ [The feeling-tone 
which constitutes the nature of approval, and therefore that of goodness, 
has its source in the appeal which ends make to our impulsive nature, the 
same source which makes them an original object of desire or occasion of 
satisfaction. The ethical superiority of approval over mere desire lies in 
the fact that it is a reflective judgment. This doctrine is to be distin- 
guished from that of historical hedonism.] C. A. Richardson. ‘The 
Notion of a Deterministic System.’ [The material world can be regarded 
as a deterministic system only if we isolate it from mind. But the universe 
contains subjects of experience, which cannot be reasonably said to be 
either determined or not determined : hence the universe is not a deter- 
ministic system. This argument is clinched by appeal to freedom of the 
will, i.c., to the fact that purposes and interests are hidden in the 
individuality of the man.] Discussion. J. Lindsay. ‘The Formal Ego.’ 
[Critique of Pringle-Pattison. Form and content are inextricably inter- 
woven, and to make abstraction of the formal ego from the knowledge- 
relation is a violent cleavage of the ego, which in fact is one and 
indivisible.] A. K. Rogers. ‘Mr. Moore’s Refutation of Idealism.’ 
{Moore’s whole argument turns on the equivocation of conscious or 
psychical reality as an existent, an ontological fact, and consciousness as 
a term of knowledge, or epistemology.] Reviews of Books. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes.—Vol. xxviii., No. 2. 
M. W. Calkins. ‘The Personalistic Conception of Nature.’ [(1) 
Psychological vitalism, or personalism, is the best antidote, to material- 
istic mechanism ; it is, ¢.g., a superior alternative to Hoernie’s teleological 
vitalism. (2) A complete personalistic cosmology must maintain idealism 
against both dualism and materialism ; personalism against ideistic 
idealism ; and a non-solipsistic or non-subjective form of personalism. 
The writer in Jlicates summarily the outline of her argument under these 
three heads. (5) Suggestions by Leibniz and Royce lead to the distine- 
tion of three types of selves, as viewed from the human standpoint: the 
intercommunicating, the communicating, and the uncommunicating. (An 
excursus deals with the personalistic conception of the body, as pheno- 
menal sign of me, as felt by me alone, and as inferred object containing 
spleen, liver, etc.) (4) Personalism is not to be confused with pre- 
animism, phenomenalism, or the doctrine of a lawless universe ; moreover, 
the dynamic theories of recent physics indicate that the concept of the 
conscious self lies at the core of speculative science.] N. Wilde. ‘The 
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Development of Coleridge’s Thought.’ [Coleridge was a Platonist of the 
mystic type, for a few years intellectually entangled with associationalism, 
and later charmed by the technical vocabulary of German transcendent- 
alism ; but always at heart a continuer of the tradition of Hooker and 
the Cambridge Platonists, and alien to the trend of the 18th century. ] 
J. C. Gregory. ‘Mind, Body, Theism, and Immortality.’ [Life and 
mind sprang out of matter and have remained in connexion with it; but, 
in spite of interdependence, have developed in accordance with their own 
principles and nature. This development suggests that mind may achieve 
independence, and thus survive the death of the body. There is nothing 
in evolution to negate theism.] H. A. Overstreet. ‘ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Association: the Eighteenth Annual Meeting, 
Harvard University, December 27, 28,1918.’ Reviews of Books. Notices 
of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xxviii., No. 3. 
A. K, Rogers. ‘ Essence and Existence.’ [The knowledge-situation in- 
cludes objective existent, mental existent, meaning (character, essence) 
and mental act. Meaning may be disengaged by selective attention from 
both existents ; the correspondence of the two meanings is then due to the 
relation of active tension between organism and environment. Symbolic 
meaning or sense of direction is always reducible to the concrete ; existence 
is directly vouched for by inner experience.] H.E. Barnes. ‘The Phil- 
osophy of the State in the Writings of Gabriel Tarde.’ [Tarde is con- 
cerned particularly to explain the origin and transformation of political 
authority. Although his tendency is strongly psychological, the treat- 
ment of these problems is historical or genetic rather than analytical. ] 
H. E. Cunningham. ‘ Analysis as a Method of Philosophy.’ [The ana 
lytic method as treated in Holt’s Concept of Consciousness cannot be 
applied, since it turns out that there are no means of applying it; and 
the same method as applied to philosophical problems in Russell’s Sczen- 
tific Method in Philosophy is involved in a circle.] Discussion. B. Bos- 
anquet. ‘Appearance and Reality and the Solution of Problems.’ 
[Sound philosophy aims to interpret and revalue the world of appearance 
rather than to construct a second and alien world ; and modern idealism 
conforms to this procedure.]| W. P. Montague. ‘The Conflicts of 
Reason and Sense ; a Rejoinder to Dr. Bosanquet.’ [The antinomy of 
reason and sense is fact, historical and present ; and the idealistic absolute 
is not valid and immanent but transcendent andirrelevant.] K. Gilbert. 
‘ Philosophical Idealism and Current Practice.’ | Bosanquet over-estimates 
practice ; the generation is complacent and not self-critical.]| Reviews 
of Books. Notes of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. 
xxviii., No. 4. H. W. Wright. ‘The Social Significance of Education.’ 
[ Within the continuity of biological process types of imagery that origin- 
ally had only survival-value have been put to rational and social ends. 
Language, constructing a socially accepted system of knowledge, makes 
for intellectual insight and spiritual vision; technical devices further 
human co-operation, and thus acquire ethical significance ; art tends to 
sympathy and rational concord. Hence the educator must remember 
that he deals with social selves, and that the work of education is to 
make men capable of rational intercourse and to bring out whatever 
powers they have of enlarging the scope of the rational order.] B. I. 
Gilman. ‘The Logic of Cosmology.’ [Either there is no soul, and 
therefore no cosmos; or there is no:hing but soul, in which case the 
cosmos is potentially tripartite. For a universal soul may exist beneath 
every individual soul; or every individual beneath a universal; or these 
correlative conceptions may be combined.] D.T. Howard. ‘The De- 
scriptive Method in Philosophy.’ [The pragmatist definition of experience, 
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which is open to the logical charge of hysteron proteron, may be tested in 
the instance of Thought, a process in experience. We find that the 
‘descriptive method’ is left vague, with illustration offered in place of 
description ; and we find that thought is taken indirectly,—biologically, 
sociologically, anyhow rather than directly, that is, logically.] J. L, 
Mursell. ‘The Function of Intuition in Descartes’ Philosophy of Science.’ 
{Intuition means for Descartes the actual practice and procedure of the 
expert scientific investigator ; its correlative simple natures are universals, 
Methodologically, his approach to the problem of externality would lead 
to a subjectivism ; but while he would not have taken seriously the view 
ordinarily ascribed to him, he has no other explicitly and consistently 
worked out.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries 
of Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review. Vol. xxv., No. 5. S. B. Russell. ‘Com- 
munication, Correspondence, and Consciousness.’ [Consciousness re- 
lates primarily to environment, and depends upon mechanisms for 
communication and mechanisms of correspondence. The latter are 
mimetic (perceptive) and image processes, which depend upon complex 
nerve-mechanisms composed largely of mechanisms of associative memory. | 
L. T. Troland. ‘'The Heterochromatic Differential Threshold for Bright- 
ness: II. Theoretical.’ [The heterochromatic factor (heterochromatic 
limen referred to homochromatic as unity) is greater for antagonistic than 
for non-antagonistic pairs, and greater for warm-cold than for warm-warm 
or cold-cold pairs. The results suggest the use of circular notation rather 
than that of linear symbolism (colour pyramid) to represent the relations 
of the hues. Oscillation of the axes in respect to which definite hues 
and luminosities are measured indicates the advantage of flicker photo- 
metry over direct comparison. The paper ends with a consideration of 
the measures of variation.] H.B.Reed. ‘ Associative Aids: III. Their 
Relation to the Theory of Thought and to Methodology in Psychology.’ 
[The intentional and the sensationalistic theories of thought are alike 
unnecessary and inadequate. Thought is merely a stage in habit-forma- 
tion, beginning with a problem and ending with a habit; it works by 
means of associations, which disappear as the work draws to completion. 
The method of objective or common-sense report is superior to that of 
psychological description.]| R. Pintner. ‘ Community of Ideas.’ [Re- 
petition of the Boring-Whipple test with university students, school- 
children of 15 and over, and school-children of 12 and below. The 
responses show little variability; there is great similarity between 
children and adults; the frequency-percentaves of the commonest re- 
sponses are highly stable.] C. Rahn. ‘ Psycho-analytic Concepts and 
Re-education.’ [There are four factors in psychical healing : diagnosis, 
enthusiasin, the formation of an ideal of behaviour, and the creation of 
an attitude that favours re-education. The Freudians secure enthusiasm ; 
their picture of the normal state functions in the same way as the 
‘instruction’ in the psychological laboratory ; their concept of the libido 
has a high stimulus-value as a releaser of energy. But this value says 
nothing of the scientific content of the concept.|—Vol. xxv., No. 6. 
E. C. Tolman. ‘ Nerve Process and Cognition.’ [Cognition consists in 
the placing of the given object in a setting: neurologically, in the activity 
of « specitic (specifically interrelated) path in the association neurones. 
The cognitive experience is a meaning plus (in the case of sense-qualities) 
a raw feel.] J. Peterson. ‘ Experiments in Rational Learning.’ [Ex- 
periments on the learning of random connexions of the numbers 1 to 10 
with the letters A to J. Ths method promises results, not only for the 
estimation of general intelligence, but also for the analysis of traits of 
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character. Rational learning appears to differ from trial and error only 
in the explicitness with which the elements of the situation are reacted 
to and retained for later use.] E. A. Esper. ‘A Contribution to the 
Experimental Study of Analogy.’ [Extended repetition of the work of 
Thumb and Marbe. The most frequent associations are the most rapid ; 
words of a given category are associated predominantly to words of the 
same category; English and German associations correspond for most 
words of familiar meaning and general use; children and uneducated 
adults have longer reaction-times than educated adults, but the associa- 
tions are essentially similar.] H. S. Langfeld. ‘Judgments of Facial 
Expression and Suggestion.” [Preliminary experiments with selected 
pictures from Rudolf’s Ausdruck des Menschen. There is promise of a 
rank-order of recognitions (laughter, amazement, and bodily pain are the 
most easily recognised expressions) and of a quantitative differentiation 
of suggestibility.|—Vol. xxvi., No.1. J.R. Kantor. ‘Psychology as a 
Science of Critical Evaluation.’ [Critique of mental chemism and be- 
haviourism. The critical evaluative function, which constitutes scientific 
activity, is an amplification of experienced events, and makes for con- 
sistent control of the further progress of experience. Psychology must 
apply this function to conscious behaviour.] C. E. Ferree and G. Rand. 
‘Chromatic Thresholds of Sensation from Centre to Periphery of the 
Retina and their Bearing on Colour Theory: I. [Determination of the 
chromatic limens (R, G, B, Y) in terms of energy at near-lying points 
from centre to periphery along the temporal and nasal meridians. Dis- 
cussion of irregularities in the curve of sensitivity for the different colours 
in a given meridian ; of differences in sensitivity at corresponding points 
(especially the more remote) of the two meridians tested; of the non- 
uniformity of ratio of sensitivity to the pairs R-G, B-Y, from centre to 
periphery ; and of the correspondence of distribution of sensitivity to R, 
G, Y with changes in the colour-tone of R and G from centre to peri- 
phery.] F. A. C. Perrin. ‘'The Learning Curves for the Analogies and 
the Mirror-Reading Tests.’ [The results are alike as regards initial slope 
of curve, greater improvement and greater variability of inferior subjects, 
and reliability of initial scores as indices of accomplishment ; yet there is 
no correlation between the rankings of the subjects. The positive results 
indicate that intelligence should be defined in terms of immediate adjust- 
ment, and not in terms of capacity for improvement; the negative, that 
explanation must be sought in the nature of the tests themselves, and not 
in the personnel of the practising group.] C. L. Hull and R. B. Mont- 
gomery. ‘An Experimental Investigation of Certain Alleged Relations 
between Character and Handwriting.’ [Six traits of character show no 
correlation with their alleged grapholoyical indices.] C. H. Griffitts 
and W. J. Baumgartner. ‘The Correlation between Visualisation and 
Brightness Discrimination.’ [Correlation is slightly positive ; but differ- 
ences in visualisation cannot be referred to differences in visual sensitivity. 
There is no correlation of brightness discrimination with memory for 
letters and digits or speed of multiplication. ] 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycuoLocy. Vol. xxix., No.4. A. Berliner. 
‘The Influence of Mental Work on the Visual Memory Image.’ [A com- 
parison of morning and evening images, and of images before and after a 
short period of intensive work, shows that imagery suffers from mental 
work. The best indices are the time an image can be kept, and the 
duration of the single image.] W.R: Wells. ‘The Theory of Recapitu- 
lation and the Religious and Moral Discipline of Children.’ [Childhood 
and early youth correspond with the primitive religions, later youth with 
the morality religions, and adolescence with the rise of the redemptive 
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religions. The adoption of this correspondence suggests a reconciliation 
of Hall’s and Dewey’s views regarding discipline and tabus.] W. R. 
Wells. ‘The Biological Value of Religious Belief.’ [The primary values 
are moral and hygienic ; secondary values are industrial, scientific, artistic, 
legal, and social.| A. Schinz. ‘Intellectualism versus Intuitionism in 
French philosophy since the war.’ [French philosophy before the war was 
tending to sentimental socialism (Jaurés), moralism (Boutroux), and in- 
tuitionism (Bergson). The revolt has been begun by Benda (Sentiments 
de Critias) and Lote (Lecons intellectuelles de la querre).| C. L. Friedline. 
‘The Discrimination of Cutaneous Patterns below the Two-point Limen.’ 
[If the stimulus-error is admitted, and the impressions are taken as 
cutaneous objects, an extreme delicacy of discrimination may be attained. 
The considerable changes in the limen hitherto ascribed to practice and 
fatigue depend in all probability on shift of the subject’s attitude toward 
such cutaneous objects.] P. T. Young. ‘The Localisation of Feeling.’ 
[ Pieasantness and unpleasantness are not localisable. Localisation and 
extent, as well as qualitative differences of ‘feeling,’ are due to the 
sensory components of the unanalysed object-feeling of common sense. | 
H. B. Smith. ‘Aristotle’s Other Logic.’ [The classical scheme of 
inference is a special case of a more general system (the semi-Aristotelian 
system) which admits ‘ nothing’ and ‘universe’ as possible meanings of 
terms.| J. F. Dashieil. ‘Sixteen Origins of the Mind.’ [A sketch- 
list, without documents, of possible derivations of the category of the 
‘mental’.] E. B. Titchener and H. P. Weld. ‘Minor Studies from 
the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University.’ F. Cutofo. ‘xliii., 
A Preliminary Study of the Psychology of Heat.’ [Heat, which results 
from the simultaneous stimulation of warm and cold spots, lies in a 
qualitative series between pressure and pain.] A. S. Phelps. ‘The 
Mental Duet.’ [Man and woman differ as distributive and secretive, 
aggressive and receptive, rational (inductive-deductive) and intuitive 
(instinctive-imaginative).]| Book Reviews. Book Notes. 


JOURNAL OF PuitosopHy, PsycHoLocy anp Screntiric Metuops. 
xvi., 6. W. Fite. ‘ Felix Adler’s Philosophy of Life.’ [A lucid and read- 
able review of Adler's An Hthical Philosophy of Life.| F. J. Teggart. 
‘The Approach to the Study of Man.’ [Demands a scientific attitude. | 
K. Dunlop. ‘Scientific Prepossession and Anti-Scientific Animus.’ [A 
reply to Warner Fite’s attack on laboratory psychology in the Atlantic 
Monthly of December, 1918.] A. A. Merrill. ‘Prediction and Spontane- 
ity.’ [Prediction is only possible where the time of the prediction is irrele- 
vant to what is predicted.| xvi.,7. G.A. Tawney. ‘ Logicas the Science 
of the Pure Concept.’ [An enthusiastic review of Croce]. H. S. Jennings. 
‘Experimental Determinism and Human Conduct.’ [‘‘It implies only 
that if what now occurs were diiferent, the earlier conditions would have 
been different.”’] J. E. Turner. ‘Dr. Dawes Hicks on Reality and Its 
Appearances.’ {Denies that his theory works out.] xvi, 8. J. H. 
Leuba. ‘The Yoga System of Mental Concentration and Religious 
Mysticism. [Reviews the translation of Patanjali by J. H. Woods, and 
compares the methods and aims of Yoga with those of drug-intoxication 
and religious mysticism.] J. Warbeke. ‘A Medieval Aspect of Prag- 
matism.’ [Argues that it implies an objective and man-centered teleo- 
logy.| W.M. Salter. ‘Mr. Marshall on Outer-World Objects.’ [Com- 
ment on Rutgers Marshall in xvi., 2.] xvi., 9. A.H. Lloyd. ‘Luther 
and Macchiavelli, Kant and Frederick.’ [‘‘ Frederick while outwardly 
perhaps resembling Kant, really inverted the Kantian emphasis, as afore- 
time Macchiavelli had inverted the emphasis of Luther.”] J. R. Kantor. 
‘Human Personality and Its Pathology.’ [A classificatory paper mainly, 
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which contains however a suggestion that the dissociated ‘‘ differ from 
normal persons who of course always comprise numerous selves, in that the 
latter have their experiences unified and harmonious. The various selves 
represent responses to varying surrounding conditions, all of which are 
threads of acommon fabric. In the dissociated personalities there are differ- 
ent weaves which may become disjointed.”] H.B. Alexander. ‘ Wrath 
and Ruth.’ [A rhapsody on the War which ends with the suggestion that 
the birds will outlast man.] W.R. Wells. ‘The Biological Foundations 
of Belief.’ [A reply to Schiller in xv., 19, which, while claiming agreement 
with him as to the biological foundations of beliefs, declares that ‘‘ one 
goes contrary to established usage of the term ‘truth,’ if one asserts that 
the truth of beliefs is tested by their survival-value,” because ‘‘ common 
sense and science assert that ‘truth is so’ whether or not it is known by 
any human mind,.”] E. C. Parsons. ‘Teshlatiwa at Zufi.’ [An ac- 
count of fear of the dead among Pueblo Indians.] xvi., 11. H. T. Cos- 
tello. ‘The Value of False Philosophies.’ ['Thinks that the errors of 
philosophers ‘‘ are seldom to be dwelt upon, but the tone and colour and 
tiavour of their vision are a priceless heritage, a new glory that is given 
to all mankind.”] S. A. Elkus. ‘Purpose as a Conscious Concept.’ 
[Criticises the method H. C. Warren’s ‘Study of Purpose’ in xii., 1, 2 
in reducing purposive to mechanical action. It is shown that the deserip- 
tion of a purposive act as one in which the idea precedes the perception 
instead of vice versa, involves an ambiguous use of ‘idea’. The ‘ idea’ 
which follows perception is simply representative of a specific perception, 
whereas that which precedes is ‘‘ representation plus a prospective ele- 
ment” and means to refer to the future. Thus there is a ‘present 
future’ in the purposive ‘idea’. Also Warren continually commits the 
‘psychologist’s fallacy.’] G. A. de Laguna. ‘ Dualism and Animal Psy- 
chology, A Rejoinder.’ [To Washburn in xvi., 2; points out that taken 
methodologically, not metaphysically, behaviourism is simply the scien- 
tific demand for definite identitiable conditions of experiment, and as 
such must treat the ‘introspections’ of the ‘ dualist’ as ‘ responses ’ to be 
interpreted. At the same time it is admitted that actual behaviourists 
have not yet given adequate interpretations especially of ‘sensations’ ; 
still ‘“‘ behaviourism offers the only promising theoretical basis for a fruit- 
ful analysis of the nature and limits of introspection.” It need not be 
‘mech inistic’ because the responses studied are too complex to be inter- 
preted by the mechanical categories.] xvi. 12. J. H. Randall, jun. 
‘Instrumentalism and Mythology.’ [(‘‘Mythology or philosophy (for 
philosophy is simply mythology grown less colourful and more respectable) 
serves two important functions: it enables man to create a world con- 
genial to his own personality . . . and also serves for the creation of new 
facts in the world of existence, for the moulding of that world to the will 
of man.” Pragmatism too must make its myths of ‘consolation’ and 
‘eontrol’.| W. D. Wallis. ‘The Objectivity of Pleasure.’ [Denies 
that every man is “the infallible judge of whether or not he is experienc- 
ing pleasure,” and defines pleasure as ‘‘ the doing of a thing for its own 
sake”. ‘rue’ pleasure will then be ‘* that which should be done fer its 
ownsake”. How this is to be determined is postponed.] W.H. Sheldon. 
‘Dr. Goldenweiser and Historical Indeterminism.’ [Cf. xv., 20, 21. 
Thinks that Goldenweiser unconsciously proves the indeterminism he 
disclaims.] xvi., 15. G. A. Barrow. ‘A Defect in the Argument for 
Realism.’ [Criticises as merely negative the search for “things as they 
really are unmodified and unconstituted by the act of knowing,” and 
requires realism to produce an account of relations other than a denial of 
their reality.]| J. L. Mursell. ‘The Critical Philosophy and the ‘lheory 
33 
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of Types.’ |The contention that Kantian Philosophy is radically vitiated 
by ‘reflexive’ and ‘vicious circle’ fallacies would be more persuasive if 
the author had deigned to illustrate precisely how, instead of merely de- 
ducing that it must be because it makes assertions about the totality of 
propositions.] This number also contains an interesting syllabus of eight 
lectures on the ‘Problems of Philosophie Reconstruction ’ delivered by 
Prof. Dewey at the Imperial University of Tokyo in February and March, 
1919. xvi., 14. W.H. Sheldon. ‘The Defect of Current Democracy.’ 
[Social cowardice, which suppresses the independent and superior indivi- 
duals necessary to progress.| H. B. Smith. ‘On the extension of the 
Common Logic.’ (By setting aside ‘“‘the restriction that the terms of 
the syllogism shall remain distinct”.] W. D. Wallis. ‘What is Real 
Pleasure?’ [‘‘The pleasure which is truly and not falsely pleasure, 
reality and not illusion, is that pleasure which is part of the larger 
pleasure, namely the realisation of our purposes.”” What purposes? is 
not discussed. | 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLociz. Tome xvi., No.3. C. Jéquier. ‘ L’emploi 
du calcul des probabilités en psychologie.’ [Written for psychologists, 
and useful not only mathematically, but also because of its insistence on 
the tacit assumption of equality of probabilities a priord, on the conflict 
between the laws of homogeneity and of large numbers, on the necessity 
of exercising judgment.] Recueil des Faits : Documents et Discussions, 
E. Claparéde. ‘ Réve satisfaisant un desir organique.’ [A dream which 
expresses overtly the desire for fresh air.] C. Werner. ‘ XIIme Réunion 
des Philosophes de la Suisse romande.’ [Discussion of Benrubi’s paper 
on integral knowledge.| Bibliographie. Tome xvi., No. 4. P. Bovet. 
‘L’Institut J. J. Rousseau (1912-1917).’ [Review of accomplishment and 
prospects of the Institute, as school, as research laboratory, as bureau of in- 
formation, and as centre of propaganda.} A. Descoeudres. ‘ Enquéte sur 
’évaluation subjective de quelques tests de Binet-Simon.’ [The ratings by 
24 competent judges of the results of 5 tests reveal individual differences 
which, in addition to their theoretical importance, may be of practical 
weight when the tests are used to distinguish normal and abnormal 
children. More regard should be paid to the rules laid down by Binet 
and Simon themselves.] J. L. Des Bancels. ‘La conversation des 
images et les théories de la mémoire.’ [There are two principal theories 
of memory, Bergson’s doctrine of survival of the past and the theory of 
cerebral traces ; psychology cannot decide between them.] E. Claparede. 
‘Chronoscope 4 usages multiples: ‘‘l’électro-chronoscope erregistreur 
de Dégallier”.’ Bibliographie. Neécrologie. Tome xvii., No. 1. F. 
Naville. ‘Mémoires d’un médecin aphasique: auto-observation et notes 
psychologiques du Dr, Saloz pére, de Genéve, atteint d’aphasie totale 
suivie de guérison.’ [In 1911, at the age of 60, Dr. Saloz was suddenly 
struck by a total motor apiasia (word-blindness, agraphia, right hemia- 
nopsia, right hemianaesthesia, motor apraxia: no hemiplegia, hardly any 
word-deafness). After some weeks a few words came back, whereupon 
the patient set himself the laborious task of self-reeducation. Cure was 
effected: and Dr. Saloz, who lived to 1917, left copious notes of his case. 
Extracts from these notes are here given, bearing on the patient’s first 
impressions of his illness, his progressive recovery of internal speech, his 
diagnosis, and his views of aphasia in general and of his own seizure in 
particular. The extracts are annotated by Dr. Naville. A valuable 
paper.]| J. L. Des Bancels. ‘Sur les origines de la notion d’ime: a 
propos d'une interdiciion de Pythagore.’ [Diogenes Lvertius explains 
the pythagorean tabu of beans on the ground that, being windy, they 
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partake of the nature of the soul. There is, in fact, no reason to confine 
the early notion of soul to the breath, to the exclusion of intestinal 
flatulence. But Jones’ thesis that the breath is merely a ‘ symbol’ of 
flatulence cannot be maintained.] E. Claparede. ‘La conscience de la 
ressemblance et de la différence chez l’enfant.’ [Consciousness of differ- 
ence appears earlier and more readily than that of resemblance. But 
resemblance is primary: the individual’s consciousness of a relation 
appears the later, the earlier his behaviour has implied the automatic, 
instinctive, unconscious use of that relation.] Bibliographie. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PsycHonocie. Bd. lxxvi., Heft 5 u. 6 R. H. Gold- 
schmidt. ‘Beobachtungen ueber exemplarische subjektive optische 
Phienomene.’ [A ‘typical’ subjective visual phenomenon is defined, 
provisionally, in Purkinje’s way, as subjective both in apprehension and 
in origin, After an introductory review of Purkinje’s work, and a brief 
mention of J. Mueller, the writer proceeds to his own observations: the 
typical subjective phenomenon is described in great detail under the 
headings of qualitative character (light and colour), configuration, localisa- 
tion, tield of vision (here is interpolated a comparison with dream-images), 
fluctuation and movement. The paper ends with a sketch of qualitative 
methods of studying the phenomena, and with remarks on the bearing of 
such study upon general psychology.| Literaturbericht. Bd. Ixxvii., 
Heft. 1 u. 2. M. Jacobsson. ‘Ueber die Erkennbarkeit optischer 
Figuren bei gleichem Netzhautbild und verschiedener scheinbarer 
Groesse.’ [Experiments upon adults and children, with direct vision and 
instantaneous exposure of stimuli, show that in the case both of simple 
and of complex forms (strokes, letters, numerals) the small and near are 
in general more readily cognised than the large and distant. There are, 
however, individual differences. The results stand in connexion with the 
Aubert-Foerster phenomenon, Koster’s law, and certain work of Jaensch. 
Of the three typical theories, physiological, attentional, associational, 
the writer inclines tentatively towards the physiological.]| H. J. F. W. 
Brugmans und G. Heymans. ‘Versuche ueber Benennungs- und 
Lesezeiten.’ [Brown had found that the naming of objects requires a 
longer time than the reading of the corresponding words, and had referred 
the explanation to physiology. The writers, by variation of the experi- 
ments, show that the temporal difference is not explicable by strength of 
association due to practice nor by definite direction (with reduced in- 
hibition) of association, but that it is fully accounted for by differences 
of attitude (Hinstellung).| J. Plassmann. ‘Swekulare Verznderlichkeit 
des Dezimalfehlers.’ [Results of comparison of watch with astronomical 
clock from 1904 to 1916. Nearly all the odd tenths (1, 3, 5, 9) are under- 
observed, together with one even tenth (4). The over-observed tenths 
show fluctuations of long period ; thus the 0 rises to a plateau, stays 
there for a time, and thereafter rises again; the 7 drops till 1908 and 
thereafter sterdily rises, etc.] Literaturbericht. Bd. lxxix., Heft 1, bis 
3. H. H. Gehrcke, bearbeitet von G. E. Mueller. ‘ Versuche ueber 
das Verhalten der Auffassungsfaehigkeit gegenueber verschiedenen Grup- 
pierungen schnell nacheinander durch das Gesichtsfeld gefuehrter Buch- 
stabenkomplexe.’ [Experiments upon the apprehension of linear series 
of three-letter syllables, variously spaced and speeded, under the instruc- 
tion to mark the appearance of a certain vowel ‘or of certain vowels) by a 
simple speech-reaction. Errors are mainly conditioned upon expectation 
and perceptive indistinctness, which latter is conditioned, again, objec- 
tively upon period of visibility and subjectively upon attention and eye- 
movement. A general result is that uniform spacing of the syllables in 
a line is not the optimal arrangement.] W. Baade. ‘Selbstbeobachtung 
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und Introvokation.’ [Further discussion of the method of interruption 
or ‘introvocation,’ whose essential point is that an intercurrent stimulus 
serves as signal to the observer to shift from the task set him to intro 
spective observation of his just-past consciousness, and of the instruments 
(especially time-recording instruments) necessary to it. Analysis of the 
previous results of Baxt and Schumann.| W. Baade. ‘ I'xperimentelle 
Untersuchungen zur darstellenden Psychologie des Wahrnehmungspro- 
zesses,’ [Experiments upon simple visual and tactual perceptions by the 
method of introvocation. The phase of the perceptive process which 
precedes speech falls into two sub-phases: the original (bare seeing or 
feeling) and the progressive (cognition without words). As the former 
is based on sensation and after-image, so is the latter (in these experi- 
ments) based invariably upon a memory-image. Becher’s results, how 
ever, make it necessary to pursue further the question of an imageless 
progressive phase.] Literaturbericht. Bd. Ixxix., Heft 4, bis 6. S, 
Witasek, bearbeitet von A. Fischer. ‘ Assoziation und Gestalteinpree- 
gung : Experimentelle Untersuchungen.’ [Experiments with meaningless 
syllables and artificial words, designed to test G. E. Mueller’s theory of 
the formation of complexes in learning. The results show that the 
complex is a matter neither of pure ‘collective apprehension’ nor of 
association (associations may, incidentally, either help or hinder), but 
rather of the emerging of a form (Gestalt), Temporal approximation of 
the components seems (within limits) to be without effect.] G.Heymans. 
‘In Sachen des psychischen Monismus, v.’ [Reply to Becher. The ob- 
jections of detail (simplicity of mind vs. complexity of brain, imperman- 
ence vs. permanence, etc.) may be met by counter-arguments based on 
analogy (description of simple quality in words) or on appeal to cognate 
facts (physical energy as permanent). In general, the correspondence 
need not be restricted to the unity of the individual center oneenen) 
R. Hennig. ‘ Lektuere-Vorstellungsbilder und ihre Entstehung.’ [Visua 
images aroused by the reading of novels, plays, etc., conform in funda- 
mental plan to the rooms and garden familiar to the writer from the third 
to the eighth year of his life.] Literaturbericht. Bd. Ixxx., Heft 1, bis 
3. J. Wagner. ‘Experimentelle Beitraege zur Psychologie des Lesens.’ 
[Tachistoscopic experiments, designed to test the conclusion of Erdmann 
and Dodge that with momentary exposure only 6 to 7 letters, but 21 
familiar words, can be clearly cognised. It proves that the same number 
(20) of either letters or words may be perceived, provided that attention 
covers the whole area upon which the objects appear, and is not directed 
upon a central point of fixation. The theories of total word-form (Erdmann 
and Dodye) and of dominant letters (Zeitler) are thus rendered unneces- 
sary ; if gross word-form is of importance in ordinary reading, it is mainly 
by way of acoustic-motor images. Indirect vision is of assistance to later 
apprehension by direct vision.| G. Heymans und E. Wiersma. ‘ Beit- 
raege zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund einer Massenuntersuchung, 
viii. : Der epileptische Charakter.’ [A frequent type of normal character 
shows the germs of what, in higher development, is the epileptic : liability 
to distraction and reduced activity. Both traits lead back to a labile 
attention, which is therefore the fundamental defect in epilepsy.] Liter- 
aturbericht. 


**Screntia ” (Rivista Di ScreNnzA). Seriesii. Vol. xxv. March, 191%. 
J. L. E. Dreyer. ‘The Place of Tycho Brahe in the History of 
Astronomy.’ Luigi De Marchi. ‘La rappresentazione della superficie 
terrestre.’ Ingvar Jorgensen and Walter Stiles. ‘ L’état actual du pro- 
bléme de l’assimilation du carbone. Charles Gide. ‘L’Europe de de 
main.’ A. Pearce Higgins. ‘La ligue de Nations libres.’ Critical Note. 
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L. Houllevigue. ‘Le grand péril de la Science.’ [On the present danger 
of the partial or total disappearance of scientific work.] Book Reviews. 
General Review. Roberto Assagioli. ‘L’éecole psychopathologique 
américaine.” [A study of the American psychopathological school headed 
by Prof. Morton Prince. Prince’s book The Dissociation of a Personality 
(New York and London), on Miss Beauchamp’s case is referred to, and 
also the papers of B. C. A. on ‘* My Life as a Dissociated Personality ” and 
of Prince on ‘*The Unconscious” in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
for 1908-1909. Further, the work of Boris Sidis (Psychopathological 
Researches: Studies in Mental Dissociation, New York, 1902, and ‘* The 
Psychotherapeutic Value of the Hypnoidal State” in the above Journal 
for 1909-1910) and J. J. Putnam (in the above Journal for 1911-1912, the 
British Medical Journal for 1906 and the American Journal of Medical 
Sciences for 1908) are mentioned.] Review of Reviews. Chronicle. 
French translations of articles in Italian and English. Series ii. Vol. 
xxv. April, 1919. W. E. Harper. ‘Knowledge of the Stars obtained 
by Means of the Spectroscope.’ E. Rabaud. ‘ Evolution et sexualité.’ 
Elias Lattes. ‘L’enigma etrusco.’ L. Havet. ‘(Guerre sans analogues, 
paix sans analogues’ H. Goudy. ‘Une ligue de Nations.’ Critical 
Note. A. Mieli. ‘Synthéses et visions d’histoire de la science.’ [Princi- 
pally occupied with Libby’s Introduction to the History of Science (London, 
1918), which does not seem to be a very valuable work.] Book Reviews. 
Review of Reviews. Chronicle. French translations of articles in 
English and Italian. Series ii. Vol. xxv. May, 1919. G. Loria. 
‘Le matematiche in Ispagna, ieri ed oggi. Parte 14: Dalsecolo XVI 
alla meta del XIX.’ H. Thomson. ‘The Planet Mars.’ G. Bohn. 
‘Une orientation nouvelle de la Biologie.’ F. Savorgnan. ‘ L’influ- 
ence de la guerre sur Je mouvement naturel de la population.’ A. 
Pillet. ‘Que faut-il penser de I’¢tablissement d’une Socicté des 
Nations?’ Critical Note. G. C. Buzzati. ‘Pour le développement de 
Vhistoire du droit international.’ Book Reviews. Review of Reviews. 
French translations of articles in Italian and English. Series ii. Vol. 
xxv. June, 1919. G. Loria. ‘Le matematiche in Ispagna, ieri ed oggi. 
Parte Il : I matematici moderni.” W.C. McC. Lewis. ‘ Radiation, the 
fundamental factor in all chemical change.’ [With regard to the very recent 
application of the quantum theory of radiation to chemical reactivity, ‘the 
results so far obtained are sufficient to give very strong prima facie grounds 
for the general truth and applicability of the concept that the radiation 
necessarily present in material systems (in virtue of their temperature) 
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X.—NOTE. 
THE NOTION OF A GENERAL WILL, 


In a recent review of an article by Prof. Bosanquet I made some dis- 
paraging observations about the General Will. It is one of the defects 
of reviews that considerations of space compel a reviewer either to 
confine himself to platitudes or to make assertions in a rather dogmatic 
tone without offering adequate reasons or marking delicate shades of 
difference. This fact, and certainly not any lack of respect for Prof. 
Bosanquet, was the cause of some sentences which are perhaps wanting in 
urbanity. I am quite sure that, when Prof. Bosanquet or Rousseau talk 
of the general will, they must be referring to something real and im- 
portant ; but [I cannot detect anything that they might mean which seems 
to me appropriately called by this name. And assertions are made about 
this general will which seem incompatible with any meaning that I might 
otherwise be inclined to attach to the phrase. Hence I can only conclude 
that the name is a very unfortunate one, or else that there is something 
highly important in human societies which may appropriately be termed 
a will but which has wholly escaped my notice. It may just be worth 
while for me to state shortly the difficulties that I feel about the whole 
notion. They are so obvious and platitudinous that they cannot possibly 
have escaped Prof. Bosanyuet’s attention, and therefore I am sure that 
he must have some definition of the general will in his mind which is not 
exposed to these objections. But I do not know what this may be, and 
many other people of fair intelligence appear to be in the same difficulty, 
so that some further explanation from him seems highly desirable. 

Let us begin by considering the will of a definite Englishman, Smith, 
a stockbroker living in Brighton. I take it that we mean by Smith’s will 
the complex or system of Smith’s particular volitions. He wants various 
things at various times, and these wants and his efforts to satisfy them 
are events with a certain place in his mental history. When we survey 
them we find that a great number of them, at any rate, are connected 
with each other in a rational way ; and this system of connected volitions, 
or the organising priaciples of the system, are what I understand by 
Smith’s will. Now, when [ talk of Smith’s will, 1am under no obligation 
to regard him in abstraction from England, Brighton, and the stock- 
exchange. I know quite well that each of his volitions depends upon 
many conditions, that they would have been differently organised if he 
had been born and brought up and had lived in a different society or 
had occupied a different position in his society. This I take to be 
common ground. Hence, if you were to call Smith’s actual will the 
general will and confine the name Smith’s will to the supposed system 
of volitions that would have remained the same in whatever condition 
Smith had been placed, it would be a truism to say that Smith’s will is 
abstract and fragmentary compared with the general will. But this 
would be a very odd way of speaking. It would be equally odd to call a 
hypothetical will that Smith might have had under imaginary conditions 
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Smith’s will, and to call the will which Smith actually has under the 
actual conditions the general will. Nor would the general will, in this 
sense, throw much light on the nature of a society of people of whom Smith 
is only one member. Hence I conclude that this interpretation cannot 
be Prof. Bosanquet’s though it would account for some of his statements. 

Having said what I understand by a man’s will I will next consider in 
what sonse it seems to me that a will can be called general. In the first 
place you might say that Smith’s will was general as compared with his 
particular volitions. Any one of his particular volitions is certainly 
fragmentary (and I think, in Prof. Bosanquet’s sense, though not in the 
sense in which I should use the word, abstract) as compared with his 
will. But again this cannot be the fact that Prof. Bosanquet is referring 
to, for he does not say that each man’s volitions are fragmentary and 
abstract as compared with that man’s will, but that each man’s will is 
fragmentary and abstract as compared with the general will. 

The second possible meaning of a general will refers to the wills of 
several persons. Sinith and Jones may be said to will the same thing 
under certain circumstances. This does not of course mean that they 
both waut the same physical object, for their wills would then be in 
opposition. The fact is of course that the phrase ‘to want a certain 
physical object’ is elliptical ; it means to want to possess this object. What 
we will in every case is that a certain proposition or set of propositions 
should be true. When we say that A and B have the same will we mean 
that A and B both want some proposition or set of propositions p to be 
true. If A and B do not have the same will one wants p to be true and 
the other wants q to be true. ‘Two possibilities then arise: (i) p and q 
may be incompatible, either for logical or physical reasons. Their wills 
are then in opposition ; (ii) » and y may be compatible. Their wills are 
then mutually indifferent. 

Now I suppose that there is a general will in a group of persons in so 
far as they all will that a certain set of propositions shall be true. But, 
if this be the right interpretation, I cannot unlerstand how anyone can 
assert either (@) that the wills of various members of a group are frag- 
mentary and abstract as compared with the general will, or (6) that the 
general will is an adequate account of any state that is or has been. 

(a) The general will is the will of each member that a certain set of 
propositions shall be true. But each member also desires other pro- 
positions to be true. The object of the general will is thus a fragment of 
the object of any individual's will, if the general will and the will of an 
individual be interpreted as we have interpreted them. Prof. Bosanquet 
holds that the exact opposite is the fact. There seems only one way in 
which this could be justified. We might define Smith’s private will as 
his desire for the truth of propositions other than those whose truth all 
members of his community desire. With this definition Smith’s will (as 
already defined) = Smith’s private will + the general will of Smith’s 
community. Now, whilst it is impossible that Smith’s will should be 
abstract and fragmentary as compared with the general will, it is possible 
that Smith’s private will might stand in this relation to the general will. 
This would mean that the propositions which Smith desires to be true 
and which some other members of his community do not desire to be true 
are few or trivial as compared with those which all members of the 
community desire to be true. It is to be noted that, if this should happen 
to be a fact, it is not deducible from the generality of the general will or 
the particularity of Smith’s private will; it must be established by 
independent observations. 1t might be true of A and not of B in the 
community C; since it depends on the extent and importance of the 
agreeinent between the members of C, and the number and importance of 
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A’s and B’s private desires. I therefore cannot see that any general rule 
could be laid down on the subject. 

(b) I can make no claim whatever to that practical acquaintance with 
public affairs which Prof. Bosanquet has acquired by a long course of 
disinterested social service. Nevertheless I must venture the opinion 
that the general will in any state with which I am acquainted by observa- 
tions or through history is abstract, negative, unenlightened, and dimly 
conscious. If I were asked: ‘What propositions do all or nearly all 
Englishmen desire to be true ?’ I should be puzzled to find many beside 
the following: That everyone who will work shall have a certain 
minimum of comfort, that the country should not be invaded nor its 
government set at naught by those of other countries, that justice 
(variously understood) shall be administered, and that there shall be some 
definite rules about the acquirement, distribution, tenure, and bequest of 
property. Any attempt to particularise further about property would 
neglect the important differences between what socialists and others 
desire to be true; any attempt to particularise about the form of govern- 
ment would neglect the difference between those who want parliamentary 
rule and those who prefer some form of syndicalism. That this amount 
of agreement in what is willed by all is enough to constitute a state I 
cannot for a moment believe. The real driving force of a state seems to 
me to be the will of a governing class; this will is sometimes good and 
sometimes bad, but in normal times it gets itself obeyed unless it 
flagrantly opposes the general will of all its subjects or of any large and 
powerful section of them. The general will thus appears to me to be 
merely a negative limiting condition within which infinite variations are 
possible; and any complete theory of the state needs to explain these 
variations by other principles. 
C. D. Broan. 
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